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Are you getting full power from your group insurance? 


If your employees have only a vague understanding of 
what their group insurance and pension plans mean to 
them, your group plan is operating at half-speed. Your 
group insurance dollars aren’t deliver 

The answer? A new technique w 


ally passive role. It 


ng full value. 
hich takes group plans 
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work actively to help keep maximum employee e 
is called Better Employee 


veloped by 


tiveness. The new technique 


Understand B.E.U. for short. It was de 


and is available exclusively from Connecticut General. 

Simply put, B.E.U. communicates the value of group 
plans force fully and frequently to your people. This he Ips 
generate the kind of employee enthusiasm that persuades 
men to work together and stay together. 

B.E.U. has helped many companies step up the power 
of their group insurance. Why not yours? Call Connecticut 
General or your own insurance man today. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 














RCA VICTOR invites you to compare black and white New Vista TV 


against all others...anywhere...on any channel! 


You be the judge. Choose any New Vista ‘T\ 


powerful, most dep 


Choose any channel. Then sce for yourself the thrill of the most 


r'V in RCA Victor history! Note the picture, the « risp contrast, the vividness. Note the 


station-pulling power of the ‘New Vista’ Tuner. Remember—more people today own RCA Victor than 


any other kind, Don’t spend a penny for any TV till you sce your RCA Victor dealer and say “Show Me!” way) 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 


TMK(S)® 
at Chicago, Ul. Volume LXXX 
t 


tons. Additiena Number 1 
M1-M4, fl-R4 
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LET GENERAL ELECTRIC 
PROVE ITS EMPHASIS ON 
VALUE and you'll see why you 
get more for your dollar every 
time you buy a General Electric 
lamp. Every one of the fluores- 
cent lamps you see on this 
page can make you more profit 
from light. 


THE NEW F40 gives you more 
light than any other standard 
forty-watt fluorescent on the 
market because inside it the 
Wattage Miser electrode 
converts formerly wasted 
watts to useful light. 
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THE POWER GROOVE?’ is 
the most powerful fluorescent 
made; it can put more light 
on an area indoors or outside 
and cut your costs of instal- 
lation by reducing the number 
of fixtures that you need 
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THE ALL-WEATHER?* is 
the glass-jacketed fluorescent 
designed by General Electric 
engineers for cold weather 
—it is the only fluorescent 
that maintains full light out- 
put without extra enclosure 
during zero temperatures 





THE SLIMLINE is a lamp 
you may already know — 
because it is the most popular 
eight-foot fluorescent—and 
its light output and life 
ratings were both increased 
during the past year. 
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THE HIGH OUTPUT is 
a better buy than ever, 
because both its light out- 
put and life ratings were 
increased during the past 
year, another example of 
constantly increasing values 
you get from G-E lamps. 
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You get extras because of the emphasis General Electric 
places on all kinds of values—from extra value lamps like 
those shown here, to extra help in using them, to extra 
availability through G-E supported stocks in every part of 
the nation. To learn about these values, call your General 
Electric distributor or write General Electric, Large Lamp 
Department C-241, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


% Registered trademark of General Electric Co. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Pounded and pummeled...the secret of “tenderized” leather 


Bostonian starts with the youngest calf 
leather available. 


It's pounded... pum- 
meled... kneaded... folded...again and 
again until it feels soft, supple, and 
ready for your foot to relax in. We do 
this, and more. Much more! 

Bostonian even “tenderizes” the 


Flexaire soles in a special seasoning 


preparation. Then they are rolled and 


re-rolled (like a baker rolls dough) 


Result: a finished sole so flexible you 
can curl it around your hand 

Your feet are treated to extra 
comfort, too, because every Bostonian 


Flexaire has a smooth, heel-to-toe inner 
layer of foam cushioning 
From the moment you slip on your 
Flexaires. your feet will know and enjoy 
Visit 
.today! 


the secret of “tenderized” leather 


your local Bostonian Dealer. 


BOSTONIAN FLEXAIRES 


Every 


sair shows the care of the shoemaker's hi 
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Make money on the side. 





©1962 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


That's about the size of it. 





The Volkswagen Station Wagon: 
We don’t see it as a long, low car. 





We didn't just stretch our sedan. 


We've always felt that cars ought to be big inside and 
small outside. Wagons included 

So we took a long, hard look at other station wagons. 
And then we decided to design our own. 

What we came up with may surprise you. 

The Volkswagen Station Wagon is barely 9 inches 
longer than the regular Volkswagen Sedan. Yet it holds 
more people and more things than the biggest conven- 
tional wagon you can buy. 

We did it by putting the engine in the back to eliminate 
the long hood in front. And by making the car a little 
higher instead of a lot longer. 

Some people think it looks like a box on wheels. 

But we think our wagon looks just like what it does, 
and does just what it’s supposed to. 

For example, we know that station wagons don't only 
go to stations. To the supermarket, yes. Trips around town, 
yes. Schools, picnics, lumberyards, yes. 

So we made a middle seat that comes out to let big 


things go in.A card table, for instance. With players. 

We also felt that a wagon should be as much fun as 
a convertible. So there's a whopping sunroof to give you 
your fair share of sky. 

More than anything, we felt that one station you'd want 
to stay away from is the gas station. You can figure on 
25 m.p.g.and be within a mile or two. 

Oil between changes? Probably never. 





lt never touches a drop. 


The Volkswagen engine is~also air-cooled. It never 
needs water or anti-freeze. And because it's in the back, 
the traction is terrific for ski trips and beach trips. 

Some rainy afternoon, you ought to try designing a 
station wagon of your own. 

See if it, doesn’t come out looking a little like ours. 





The Volkswagen Station Wagon is only this much longer than the Volkswagen Sedan. 





Car pool ("62 style): 4 bridge players, 1 driver, 1 kibitzer. 











TIME LISTINGS 





The Gift. A stylistic tour d’esprit that is 
the most original U.S. movie released so 
far in 1962. Subject: a creative crisis in 
the life of a middle-aged painter. Director: 
a 35-year-old commercial artist named 
Herbert Danska. Length: 40 minutes. 
Production cost: $3,123.17. 

Guns of Darkness. Something of a sleep- 
er: a routine south-of-the-border bit that 
develops into a philosophical thriller of 
remarkable moral insight. 

The Girl with the Golden Eyes. When a 
rake and a dyke fall in love with the 
same girl, almost anything can happen, 
and practically everything does in Jean- 
Gabriel Albicocco’s skillful but vicieuse 
version of a tale by Balzac. 

Money, Money, Money. Jean Gabin and 
a gang of French comedians manufacture 
$2,000,000 worth of guldens—and that 
ain't mustard. 

The Best of Enemies. War is heck in this 
comedy of military errors set in Ethiopia 
and starring David Niven and Alberto 
Sordi. 

War Hunt. War is madness in this trag- 
edy of military stalemate set in Korea 
and starring John Saxon. 

A Matter of WHO. Agent Terry-Thomas 
of the World Health Organization in a 
cloak-and-needle WHOdunit about viruses 
and villains. 

Hemingway's Adventures of a Young 
Man. A charming, romantic study of the 
youthful Hemingway, as he saw himself 
in the Nick Adams stories: a boy who 
couldn't go places until he had cut the 
apron strings. 

Bird Man of Alcatraz. Burt Lancaster 
gives his finest performance as a murderer 
who in prison becomes an ornithologist. 

Ride the High Country and Lonely Are 
the Brave are off-the-beaten-trail westerns 
about men who seek the brotherhood of 
man in the motherhood of nature. 

The Concrete Jungle. A_ sophisticated 
British thriller in which some of the best 
lines are written for a saxophone. 

The Notorious Landlady. A silly sum- 
mer shocker with Kim Novak and Jack 
Lemmon. 

Lolita. Read the book instead. 


Wed., Sept. 12 
Howard K. Smith: News and Comment 
(ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* Guest: Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, talking about education. 
Focus on America (ABC, 8-8:30 p.m.). 
The history of San Francisco's Chinatown. 
David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). British Guiana and Cambodia. 
Repeat. 
Thurs., Sept. 13 
Our Next Man in Space (CBS, 10-10:30 
p.m.). A filmed profile of Astronaut Wal- 
ter Schirra Jr., who is scheduled to make 
the next space flight, a six-orbit one. 


Fri., Sept. 14 
The Story of Will Rogers (NBC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Bob Hope narrates a fine 
Project 20 program tracing Rogers’ career 
from rodeo to radio. Repeat. 


© All times E.D.T. 
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The Campaign and the Candidates 
(NBC, 10:30-11 p.m.). First of two pro- 
grams on the key contests this fall for 
election and re-election to the House of 
Representatives. 


Sat., Sept. 15 

College Football (CBS, | p.m. to end), 
First N.C.A.A. game of the week for this 
season—the University of Miami v. the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Sam Benedict (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Premiére of a new series about a trial 
lawyer, played by Edmond O'Brien. 

Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). Tyrone Power, Patricia Neal, 
Hildegarde Neff. Karl Malden and Stephen 
McNally in Diplomatic Courier. 


Sun., Sept. 16 

Inside Politics (ABC, 1:30-2 p.m.). 
ABC’s series on November elections looks 
at the Massachusetts nepotizzy involving 
Candidate Teddy Kennedy. 

Adlai Stevenson Reports (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). Guest: Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. 

Mon., Sept. 17 

Its a Man’s World (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). Premiére of a new series about 
four boys who live on a houseboat moored 
at a river dock in a Midwestern college 
town. 

Saints and Sinners (NBC. 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). Premiére of a new series about a 
big city newspaper and the drama that 
goes on in and around its offices. Nick 
Adams stars as a reporter. Barbara Rush 
makes occasional special appearances. 

The America’s Cup Race (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). The race series begins Sept. 15. 
This program develops its background, 
shows films of the elimination races held 
in August and excerpts from the two races 
already run by this date between the 
American twelve-meter yacht’ Weatherly 
and the Australian sloop Gretel. 

Stump the Stars (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Premiére of still another TV charade 
game. Pat Harrington Jr. is the host. Jerry 
Lewis and Jayne Mansfield are guests. 


Tues., Sept. 18 
Keefe Brasselle’s Variety Gardens (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). A special that tries to re- 
create the flavor of the Gay Nineties in 
music, comedy, pantomime and miscel- 
laneous vaudeville. 


The kernels of the 1962-63 Broadway 
season have been heating up for months 
now, and next week the corn will start to 
pop. At the box offices of unopened shows, 
giddy daredevils are lining up and waving 
cash. Prudent selectors are still going to 
the best of the shows that have survived 
from last season: 

Top dramatic playbilling goes to The 
Night of the Iguana and A Man for All 
Seasons. /euwana is Tennessee Williams’ 
gentlest play since The Glass Menagerie, 
and the wisest play he has ever written. 
Seasons is a play of wit and probity about 
a man of wit and probity, Sir Thomas 
More. Emlyn Williams is less effective 
than Paul Scofield was in the role. A 
Thousand Clowns lives up to its title, and 
Jason Robards Jr. rings merry changes on 


the slightly tired subject of nonconformitv. 
In its second season, Jean Kerr's Mary, 
Mary remains a wisecracking play, and 
Barbara Bel Geddes is still in it. 

A clutch of musicals caters to the best 
and worst of tastes. The astringent wit of 
Abe Burrows fuses How to Succeed in 
Business Without Really Trying, and the 
impish energies of Robert Morse provide 
the explosive for an evening of delight. 
Multi-aptituded Zero Mostel brings his 
masterly clowning to A Funny Thing Hap- 
pened on the Way to the Forum, an up- 
roarious burlesquerie lewdly adapted from 
some plays of Plautus. 


Best Reading 


The Birds of Paradise, by Paul Scott. A 
down-and-out middle-aged man is ob- 
sessed by the memory of a summer house 
full of beautiful stuffed birds: a symbol 
of the rich confusion of his childhood in 
India. 

The Blue Nile, by Alan Moorehead. In 
this rich historic tapestry (1791-1962), the 
author has woven with equal skill the look 
of the great river itself and the lives of the 
great figures—rapacious explorers, splen- 
did Mamelukes, the invading Emperor 
Napoleon—who struggled along its shores. 

Big Mac, by Erih Kos. A Yugoslavian 
social satirist shows how everyone mind- 
lessly sings the praise of a great, useless 
whale when it is lugged into Belgrade. 

Unofficial History, by Field Marshal 
the Viscount Slim. The briskly written 
memoirs of a British general who fought 
in both World Wars and enjoyed many 
minor skirmishes in between. 

The Inheritors, by William Golding In 
the dawn of consciousness, the new race, 
Homo sapiens, exterminates the Neander- 
thal men, demonstrating the author's point 
that history moves in blind ways. 

Letting Go, by Philip Roth. This over- 
long but nonetheless impressive novel 
about young college faculty members 
shows off the author's remarkable ear fer 
dead-ringer dialogue and his sharp-eye 
characterization of unhappy people. 

The Reivers, by William Faulkner. A 
last, loving look at Yoknapatawpha Coun- 
ty, where the violence of earlier novels is 
replaced by high comedy. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Ship of Fools, Porter (1, last week) 
Youngblood Hawke, Wouk (3) 
Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (2) 
. The Reivers, Faulkner (4) 
Another Country, Baldwin (7) 
. The Prize, Wallace (6) 
. Uhuru, Ruark (5) 
. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (10) 
. Letting Go, Roth (8) 
. Portrait in Brownstone, 
Auchincloss (9) 


NONFICTION 


. The Rothschiuds, Morton (1) 

My Life in Court, Nizer (2) 

Sex and the Singie Girl, Brown (4) 

. O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (5) 
The Guns of August, Tuchman (3) 

. Who's in Charge Here?, Gardner (7) 
Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (8) 
One Man’s Freedom, Williams (6) 
Veeck—as in Wreck, Veeck (10) 

. Men and Decisions, Strauss (9) 
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proper symbol. 








Cuass oF Seavice 


This is 2 fast message 
unless its deferred char- 
acter is Indicated by the 


The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin Time of 


WHO NEEDS TELEGRAMS? NAME A BUSINESSMAN WHO DOESN'T! 
CLEAR, CONCISE TELEGRAMS HELP A BUSY MAN ORGANIZE, 
GET THINGS DONE ON SCHEDULE. AND, A TELEGRAM IS 
CONSIDERATE: NEVER NEEDLESSLY INTERRUPTS WHAT A MAN 
IS DOING. 





Who needs it 


WESTERN UNION = 


NL= Night Letter 


TELEGRAM re ey ram 


Ww. P. MARSHALL. Presioent 





receipt is LOCAL TIME ar point of destination 
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TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEN 


THE COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SE 






D A TELEGRAM. 


RVICE 


© 1982, Western Union 


WESTERN UNI 
ON—CREATI 
VE COMMUNICATIONS: RECORD FA 
, CSIMILE, VOICE/DATA 
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HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 





He’s a Bell Telephone Communications Consultant 
—an analyst, a trouble shooter, a communications 
expert in every sense of the word. 

He studies all kinds of businesses with an eye 
trained to spot operating problems related to com- 





He may see a need for faster, more flexible internal 
communications. New CALL DIRECTOR telephones 
with Bell intercom have time-saving and cost- 
cutting push-button features you should know about. 
Available in 18-button (above) or 30-button models. 





You may have an overloaded switchboard that blocks 
incoming calls, slows outgoing calls. The solution 
might be a new Bell dial-PBX system with compact, 
desktop console switchboards like the one above. 


He might find that hands-free Speakerphones will 
give you extra flexibility and freedom of movement. 


Whatever your communications problem, your 
Communications Consultant is uniquely equipped 
to help you solve it. 

Bell System research—largest of its kind in the 
world—is continually producing newer, faster, more 





This man can help you find out! 


munications. He'll gladly do it for your business. 

He may find your present communications 
entirely adequate. Or he may discover that you've 
outgrown your communications—as every growing 
business does, sooner or later. For example... 





Perhaps new DATA-PHONE service can give you 
more efficient handling of payrolls, inventories, sales 
reports and other business data. It lets you send such 
data over regulor or private telephone lines. 


rien, 







aye 
Fl 
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He may find that new automatic dialers can save you 
time on frequent calls to the same list of numbers. 





Perhaps new dial teletypewriter service can help 
speed your branch-to-headquarters communications. 


versatile communications services for businesses 
like yours. 

Have a talk with this man. You'll surely profit 
from it. Just call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a Communications Consultant. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Perhaps it's hard to realize, but al- 
ready you’re well along into your 
thirties. Can you risk waiting any longer 
to secure your family's future — and 
your own? 

Fortunately, there is one sure way to 
give your family the financial protection 
they need and still set money aside for 
education expenses, emergencies and 
your own retirement. 

That way: cash-value life insurance 
by New England Life. And one of its 
greatest advantages is that you can 
end up taking out more than you put in. 


12 


Nov. 13, 1927: The Holland Tunnel was opened, connecting New York City and New Jersey. 


Aa 


Say you buy a $15,000 policy now 
when you're 35. Your family gets that 
amount of protection. But that's not all. 
Let's assume you leave your dividends 
on deposit through the years. (Just for 
illustration here, we'll apply our new 
increased dividend scale, although 
these scales necessarily change from 
time to time.) 

The cash value of your New England 
Life policy at age 65 is $14,330. But your 
premium payments total only $10,611. 
This means that all the dollars you put 
in and $3,719 more can be yours to use 








anes . ws ae 
Were you born in 1927? 


Here are figures which spell out how cash-value life insurance will work for you. 


when you reach retirement. 

Whether you were born 
in 1927 or not, tell us to mail 
you our booklet, ‘'The 
Three Dimensions of Life 
Insurance.” It will give you 
additional facts and figures. 





Write to Dept. 6T, 501 
Boylston St., Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AtD 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP WEALTN COVERAGES 
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Put your best feet forward 


(How to dabble in tour planning and matchless 
pleasure in South America—both at the same time) 


First some questions. Do you have a secret urge to visit the 
most varied, fascinating, romantic continent on the globe? 
(Say yes. We're talking about South America.) When you 
travel, do you prefer to look your Travel Agent in the eye 
and say ‘| have X days; whip up something spectacular’’? 
Or do you like to sit down with maps, charts, graphs, etc., 
and work things out for yourself? If your answer to any 
(or all) of these questions is yes, join us. 


We (Braniff, Eastern & friends) — having introduced one 
new ‘thing’ this year (Friday Sky Tours) — are now ready 
with another: Do-It-Yourself or Home-Travel Kits. 


We have a brochure that describes 12 different excursions 
in 10 South American countries. (With other possibilities 
thrown in, just for fun.) The 12 basic excursions are all, with 
one exception, either 3 or 4 days—and cost from $28.45 
to $108, variously. (Some 50 basic prices. All bargains. 
They include hotels, tours, transportation, tips — but not 
air fare.) 


The excursions center on Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Panama, Colombia, Peru, Brazil, Paraguay and 


BRANIFF 


INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 


EASTERN 


AIR LINES 
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the Lake Districts of Argentina & Chile. (That's our exception: 
7 days, $241.13.) 


Now, here’s what to do: take the brochure; consider the 12 
excursions (and the possibilities); decide which ones fasci- 
nate you; add them together, then see us or your Travel Agent. 


You're ready to see what interests you most — in the time 
you have available, at prices you select. You can see why 
we feel we've created the ‘Erector Set’’ of South American 
travel. a ak * *” 


And if you're too busy for all this (that may be why you need 
a vacation), our versatile brochure also describes 2 classic 
vacations with all the details worked out. 24 days in 7 coun- 
tries — a mere $457.75 — and 36 days in 9 countries for 
$564.75. (Per person, double.) How's that for spectacular? 
Air fare, alas, is not included. 


South America is the up and coming continent — with his- 
tory, color, vitality, fun, flora, fauna, sport, elegance, art, 
architecture and scenery to spare. (Braniff-Eastern is the 
way to get there; Braniff is the way to get around while 
you're there.) 


So your first step is to send in our coupon. Consider. Mull. 
Add. Then look your Travel Agent in the eye, and tell him 
to reserve your space with us at once. Or sooner. 


a a a a a ae 
| Please send the brochure on how to T-9 | 
| = | 
| Design your own 
| | 
' SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR | 
| ! 
| | 
Name ; 
| Address | 
| City Zone State | 
: My Travel Agent is 
| | am am not too busy to design my own tour, but send | 
| your brochure anyway | 
| Mail to Tour Dept., Braniff International Airways, Exchange | 
Park, Dallas, Texas 
| ee a o 
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Wow, She’s Grown 
Now INGENUE guarantees 600,000 circulation 


Circulation Guarantee 


UP 20% in Circulation 


over rate base of January 1962. 
From 500,000 to a guarantee of 
600,000 effective August. Aver- 
age Delivery during period of 
500.000 guarantee: 503,476. 


Ingenue is booming because it reaches the girl others don’t get to: the girl willing me 
and eager to buy and try something new. Proof is the strong reader response, and = 

the great success of retail tie-ins. Girls like the fresh new view of Ingenue, and they = 
like to buy what they see there. Maybe the new idea you need is to be seen in Ingenue. «= 


INGENUE—The Magazine for Teen-age Girls, Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third Avenue, 
New York 17. 


M2 


Advertising Pages 


UP 36.2% in Advertising 
Pages for the first nine months 
of 1962. Leading the youth 
market in percentage increase 
and more to come. 


Advertising Revenue 


UP 82.1% in Advertising 
Revenue for the first nine 
months of 1962. Almost double 
the same period in 1961. 






* YU 6-6300 
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Arrive in Europe delightfully 
refreshed after 5 relaxing 


days on the s.s.United States 


‘Theres nothing 
hurried about life 
on the worlds 
fastest ship 




















The s.s. United States hurries to Europe in 5 
days, but you can take your time living 
graciously, You can rest or play—or chat 
with interesting, distinguished fellow  pas- 
sengers—many of whom choose this ship 
again and again. Aboard the world’s fastest 
ship, you are pampered all the way. 


s.s. United States regularly includes a week-end in its 
5 days to Europe, conserving time for businessmen. 


s.s.America Popular, luxurious. Offers two extra 
days at sea for a more leisurely crossing. 

10° round-trip reduction during Thrift Season. Also special 
25% reductions on 30-day individual excursion tickets or 
group travel during Thrift Season in cabin and tourist classes. 


Relaxing in the sea air after mid-morning bouillon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Brady of London, England. Mr. Brady is Chair- 
The Hon. and Mrs. James Roosevelt enjoying the balmy sea air on the mum of the Board of International Mercantile Corporation. 
s.s. United States. Congressman from California, Mr. Roosevelt is 

Sub-Committee Chairman of the Special Labor Committee. The FOR DETA 

Roosevelts appreciate the typically American traditions of spacious 


OR DETAILS. SEE YOUR TRA AGENT OR 
TIT T Yryy ie ae oa oan wall and 
comfort abourd America’s largest and fastest ship. UN I I 1D D S L A I K S LI N EF; S 


United States L 
America ang 2 


1 Broadway, N.Y. 4, N.Y. Owner-operators of the 5.6. United States, ss. 
52 fast cargo vessels to Europe. United Kingdom, Far East. Australia, 
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Nor Iron Bars A Cage. With so much money around, a bank has to take 
reasonable precautions. But at Bankers Trust, one commodity is never kept in cages, 
or behind the barriers of stuffy convention. That commodity is ideas—the most im- 
portant asset in business banking. At Bankers Trust, we’ve learned to think freely, 


imaginatively, and creatively about financial problems. If you have one, bring it here. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY ry NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 





Berlin's Wall 


or 
Peter Fechter’s unattended death at the 
Berlin Wall | Aug. 31] should not be held to 
the account of the American troops there 
In war, soldiers commonly rescue their 
wounded and dead from exposed positions, 
often in defiance of orders. But in Berlin a 
different valor is called for: the courage to 
obey orders because they are right. When on 
each soldier's act hangs awesome conse- 
quences, he has no right of initiative 
So long as we preserve deep anger that 
such deaths must happen, we preserve the 
respect for the individual on which our way 
of life rests 
G.G.S. MurPuy 
Assistant Professor 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


or 

Glickwiinsche for writing such an excel 
lent account of the Wall of Shame. Having 
visited Berlin during the past month, I can 
now wholeheartedly agree that the barrier is 
“unnatural and inhuman.” To see the clean, 
modern and progressive city of West Berlin 
and, in contrast, the poverty of the Eastern 
half makes one realize that the benefits of 
Communism are few 

FairH Evans 

Western College for Women 
Oxford, Ohio 


Su 

I never realized the strategic implications 
of Berlin till I studied Robert M. Chapin’s 
educative diagram. A glance at that map 
tells more than pages of writing 

BoLajt OLApIPO TIKOLO 

Federal Science School 
Lagos, Nigeria 


ou 
The Berlin Wall was conceived from fear 
and forged out of hate. A monument to slav 
ery and suppression, the ominous wall di- 
vides a great city. The Berliners call out for 
the destruction of this senseless structure 
But Robert Frost, in his “Mending Wall,” 
has said it best of all 
Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give offense 
Tuomas D. WALTERS 
Lieutenant 
Fort Bragg, N.C 


> Poet Frost himself read this poem 
Russian audience in Moscow last week 
greeted with uncomprehending silence 





Aid to Brazil 
Sir 

You report that Teodoro Moscoso signed 
an agreement with the governor of the state 
of Rio Grande do Norte in Brazil “promising 
an immediate 550,300,000 in U.S. aid plus 
enough U.S. technicians to make sure the 
projects succeed [ Aug. 31].” 

I believe the promised help was a loan of 
approximately $400,000, which would include 
120 million cruzeiros for water supply in Na- 
tal, 49 million cruzeiros for water-supply 
services in three small cities, and $50,000 in 
technical assistance and equipment for carry- 
ing out other small water-supply projects 

The publication of erroneous figures re- 
garding financial help to the people of Brazil 
has a doubly unfortunate effect: it could 
raise excessive hopes on the part of the bene- 
ficiaries, and it gives the American taxpayer 
an exaggerated idea as to how much US 
money is being channeled through the for- 
eign aid program to other countries 


CLEANTHO DE Paiva LeEItTtI 
Executive Director 
Inter-American Development Bank 
Washington, D.C 





> Time erred, based its story on figure 
from Brazil which proved to have been bad- 
ly garbled by a faulty telephone connection, 
regrets any misconception deriving from its 
far-out statistic Ep 


Laryngeal Cancer 
Sir 


As a “cut-throat” myself for some five 
years, I am delighted by your article | Aug 
31] and fully subscribe to its observations 
on determination and the attitude of family 

There is, however, one statement you make 
with which I take issue—that one cannot 
play a wind instrument. I can give a spirited 
(and recognizable) rendition of Drink to 
Me Only on the tin whistle. My encore, 
Handel's Scipio, is not quite so virtuoso 

I did this before an international group of 
doctors and speech therapists here in London 
and when I finished, they were speechless. I 
didn’t get any offers from the London Sym 
phony Orchestra, but I got a writeup in 
the speech therapy official journal—having 
achieved, apparently, something which was 
thought by most experts to be impossible 


Joun O'REILLY 
London 


Sir 

As the speech clinician responsible for the 
post-laryngectomy speech rehabilitation of 
many patients, I feel that many people who 
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Treat your wife to a Delta 
Jet on your next trip. She'll 
love you for it, and Delta's 
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more than Tourist... but 
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read the article on laryngectomy will be 
lieve that swallowing air is the only method 
of attaining intelligible esophageal speech 
There are several other very important 
methods of air intake; the suction, breathing 
or inhalation method, air injection by tongue 
and related structures, and glossopharyngeal 
press or plosive-injection method 
MARSHALL J. DUGUAY 
Rosewell Park Memorial Institute 
Buffalo 
Sir 
There is a long and well-documented ex 
perience in the use of radiotherapy, where 
in the earliest stage of laryngeal cancer over 
90% of those patients treated are free of 
disease at the end of five years and beyond 
Further, even the surgical treatment of la- 
ryngeal cancer is unfairly represented by the 
60% control figure which your article men- 
tions. In lesions of limited extent, partial 
laryngectomy is also able to achieve a con- 
trol rate of better than 90% with preserva- 
tion of a good, if not entirely normal voice 
Many early cases of laryngeal cancer can 
be cured without the necessity for laryn- 
gectomy, and with the retention of a more or 
less normal voice. This observation holds 
only for the extremely early laryngeal can- 
cers, and should be an incentive for all persons 
with unexplained hoarseness of more than a 
few weeks’ duration to be examined by a 
laryngologist without delay 
Ropert Rospins, M.D. 
Director, Radiotherapy 
Temple University Medical Center 
Philadelphia 
Sir 
My sincere appreciation for the article 
about my work that appeared in Time 
Judging by my mail, there are still many, 
many laryngectomized patients who do not 
know that they can speak ain. Through 
your article, hope and encouragement will be 
given to many more 
Much credit for any of my success should 
be given first to my surgeon, Dr. Le Roy 
A. Schall, and then to the many men and 
women who have had the courage and faith 
in me to accept whatever little I could offer 
to them. They are truly the unsung heroes 


(Mrs.) Mary A, DoEHLER 





Boston 


Our Pride 
Sir 

In your article on the Kerkrade music 
festival in The Netherlands [Aug. 24], you 
failed to note that any U.S. bands were 
represented 

We in the city of Clifton, N.J., take great 
pride in one participating group, the Clifton 
High School Mustang Band, which won first 
prize in marching competition, second prize 
in symphonic competition, and missed a 
clean sweep by only one point 


S. M. La Corte 





Clifton, N.J 


Teaching the Teacher 
Sir 

Before the skies fall in on my head, let me 
provide the second half of my statement 
on the sumnftr institutes of the Commission 
on English [Aug. 31]. Whatever criticism I 
made of the schools of education was 
matched by criticism of liberal arts colleges, 
and all of it related to the training of English 
teachers only. In the main, schools of educa 
tion take the profession too seriously and the 
subject matter not seriously enough; and 
English departments in liberal arts colleges 
and in universities have, with few excep 
tions, preferred to ignore the fact that a 
large proportion of their English majors are 
going to teach high school English right after 
aduation, and really need to know a great 
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“When my clinic 
was getting started 
in 1957, I didn’t 
really understand 
health insurance. 
“Of course, being 
a doctor and on 
my own, I knew 
there’d be no one to take care of ex- 
penses if I was laid up. 





Dr. Reedy talks it over 
wath Al Green. 


“But I had other things on my mind. 
That is, until MONY man AI Green 
showed me a plan worked out with my 
own professional organization, 

“Tf accident or sudden sickness kept 
me from working, MONY policies could 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, N.Y 
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Dr, Lloyd Reedy is a veterinarian in Dallas and a member of the American Veterinary Medical Association 


“Boy, what! didn't know about health insurance!” 


“Then in 57 a MONY man showed me it could provide income for me and my family, if | got disabled.” 


keep money coming in. And help 
cover hospital bills, too. Later, I need- 
ed surgery, and those benefits counted! 
“I’ve been so impressed with Al’s 
planning, he does my life insurance, 
too. I’m sold on Al... andon MONY!” 
MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLE. 
They ll be glad to discuss both health and 
life insurance, and work out a plan that 
can help you. For more information about 
MONY insurance, mail coupon at right. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY 

Dept. T-9-62 

Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Please send me your free, 


easy-to-read booklet, 


“The ABC of Life Insurance.” 
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| MONY KVED THE PUBLIC YOR 119 YRARS 


Life, Health, Group Insurance, Pension Plans—Sales and Service Offices throughout the United States, in Canada, and serving our Armed Forces in Western Europe. 
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In the course of 150 years of serving New Jersey industry, National State Bank 
has become closely identified with the State's economic growth and develop- 
ment. Today, as in the past, its ample resources of money and manpower, and 
its long and intimate knowledge of the State are always at the service of 
businessmen everywhere. 


22 banking offices serving New Jersey 


The 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 
‘OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














Elegant, comfortable, completely air-conditioned. Famous cuisine. 
Conservative prices. Complete convention facilities, 


THE 


<x Rrown Palace 


eps HOTEL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


A network of America’s great independent hotels 


KARL W. MEHLMANN 
Resident Manager 
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deal more than they do about language, 
about rhetoric, even about critical method in 
the reading of literary texts. 

Also, a matter of protocol: I am a lecturer, 
not a professor, at Harvard. 

Harotp C, MARTIN 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Sir: 

The ordinary high school English teacher 
is confronted by a television-bred generation 
to whom reading is associated with chores 
like dishwashing, with the result that such a 
teacher is grateful to find an adolescent 
familiar enough with written English to 
write on an eighth-grade level 

To proofread the 500-word composition of 
today’s high school student with his orally 
acquired vocabulary and sense of syntax re- 
quires 20 to 30 frustrating minutes; to read 
it for meaning of any kind, other than rudi- 
mentary structural coherence, is to undertake 
a task that itself has no meaning. 

JaMEs CARSWELL 
Livingston, N.J. : 


Architects’ Signatures 
Sir: 

Your recent article on vacation cabins | Aug. 
17] did not give the architects’ names. 

My own house is so much the expression 
of an individual talent that publishing it 
without giving credit to the architect, Serge 
Chermayeff, is like showing a painting with- 
out giving the name of the artist. 

Kirk WILKINSON 
Wellfleet, Mass. 


> Other credits: San Francisco Banker Derek 
Parmenter’s retreat was done by Designer 
John Carden Campbell, and the glass-walled 
pavilion near Inverness, Calif, by Fran- 
cis E, Leighton, Lily Saarinen’s Cape Cod 
cabin is by Olav Hammarstrom, the Pound 
Ridge home of John Straus by Edward L 
Barnes, and Burton Tremaine’s house in 
Madison, Conn., was converted by Philip 
C. Johnson. —Eb. 


High Standards 
Sir: 

We are indeed grateful for your very com- 
plimentary piece on our Los Angeles Track 
Club [Aug. 31], and for the fact that the 
dedicated efforts to raise the standards of 
distance running in the U.S. to those of the 
rest of the world are not going unnoticed. 

Your kind reference to our coach has 
given this great man the due he too often is 
not accorded. 

Mihaly (not Mihail) Igloi will become an 
American citizen this month, and one need 
only look at his results since coming to our 
country to see that he has already done a 
truly great service for his new homeland. 

Dick BANK 
President 
Los Angeles Track Club 
Los Angeles 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20,N.Y. 
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A beach om Puerto Rico's evestern shore— great spot for dunking junior executives, Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


20 minutes from Puerto Rico’s thriving new Foreign Trade Zone 


Union Carbide, Sperry Rand, B. F. Goodrich, and 533 other American- 
owned firms have set up shop on this busy, balmy Caribbean island. 
Newest incentive is a Foreign Trade Zone where you can manufacture 


goods —as well as import and export duty-free. 


UERTO RICO’S renaissance is go- vacation. For keeps. One reason is the 
jae great guns. New factories are island’s sunny state of business. Return 
sprouting at the rate of two every weck, on investment now averages 28 per- 
And hundreds of U.S. executives are cent 


flying down with their families. } 


with no corporate income tax to pay. 
But there are other dividends to 


count in this sea-breezy land. 

The sun shines 360 days a year. The 
beach is never more than a hop and a 
jump from your front door, And wives 
and small fry can live an outdoor life 
12 months a year. 

Why not look into the prospects 
Puerto Rico holds for your firm? For 
a free, illustrated booklet — write to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 











a Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 


New vinyl to build with! 





It’s translucent 


For years, some of this country’s m¢ 
imaginative architects and contract 
have been looking for a new kind 
building panel. 

They wanted a panel so light a 
strong they could construct everythi 
from patio walls to whole buildings w: 
it—so versatile they could use it 
design things never possible before— 
tough it could stand up to both weatl 
and fire. 

Then along came a new kind of pai 


———— 


a 


tee 


it’s flexible, 


that met every one of these require- 
ments: a panel made of B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company’s Geon vinyl. 

New rigid vinyl panels, produced by 
the Navaco Company of Dallas, are 
light but surprisingly strong. They’re a 
cinch to install—can be sawed or drilled, 
and bolted, screwed or nailed onto light- 
weight frames. They won't crack or fray, 
mildew or rot. And they’re the only kind 
of weather-resistant plastic panels that 
also resist fire: they’re self-extinguishing. 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| Pathe: iponteereen 


resists weather 


You can build a whole building with 
them, even an arched structure where 
wall and roof are one unit, as in the photo 
above. You can build it with opaque 
panels or with translucent panels for 
more evenly distributed light. You can 
use this paneling of Geon for a factory 
skylight, an office partition, a store front, 
a carport, a chicken house—almost any- 
thing your imagination conceives. 

A sample and more information about 
this new paneling is yours for the asking. 






and fire. 


And to see how BFG can use a basic 
material— plastic, rubber, textile, metal, 
chemical—to help you solve a challenging 
problem, write President’s Office, The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 





Photographed on the Sunlane Route by Tony Venti 


Why just get there...when you can cruise there? This is the kind of life you 
enjoy aboard the Independence, Constitution or Atlantic on the Sunlane Route 
to Europe and the Mediterranean. Delightful! Come sail with us. See your 
Travel Agent or American Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





JAMES WILDE 





Gre t§ th. Quer 


“About one hundred yards farther 
on, we came across an ambulance. I 
stopped and the soldiers got out. The 
man in the back didn’t move. When I 
tried to open the door I noticed a 
neatly drilled hole. A bullet had en- 
tered his right shoulder, pierced his 
chest and then his heart. He must have 
died a few moments after being hit. 

“No one would help get his body 
out of the car. Several came up and 
just stared. All the clichés came true: 
the dead man’s gun was gripped hard 
between his hands, and so I had to 


NvuWO H3LTYM 


EPORTING the news still has its pry open his fingers one by one. Then 
hazards as well as its complica- the gun was jammed against the car 
tions. its divertissements and its re- roof. He was terribly heavy. as dead 
wards. Last week Time Paris Corre- bodies are supposed to be. When I 


spondent James Wilde 


encountered finally managed to drag him out. the 


some of the hazards as he covered the road was under fire. The ambulance 
fighting between warring factions in driver then helped me lift the corpse 
Algeria (see THe Wortp). Running onto a stretcher and we put it into 
into an exchange of small-arms fire on — the ambulance.” 
a road near Aumale, southeast of Al- 
giers, Wilde leaped from his car and ORKING on this week's cover 
hit the ditch. Then, he reported: story, Writer Jesse L. Birnbaum 
“The road suddenly came alive with and Reporter Neil MacNeil came un- 
soldiers. who rushed over to where I der a more diverting kind of barrage: 
was lying and forced me at gunpoint they were fired upon with polysylla- 
to get up and walk over to the car bles. At the end of their first three- 
(which, as if not inflammable enough, hour interview with Senator Everett 
had two spare cans of gas inthe back). Dirksen, they had got through the 
The soldiers were panic-stricken and story of just the first 25 years of 
hysterical. They ordered me to drive _ his life. MacNeil went on with seven 
them ‘out of this dirty mess.’ more hours of interviewing. and at one 
“I tried to explain to them that the — point. to check the story that Dirksen 
car would be certain death and that keeps his pants pockets full of enough 
standing there in full view was also odds and ends to cover a variety-store 
ridiculous. At this moment one of counter, he asked the Senator to emp- 


them was shot in the leg. 


Instead of — ty the contents on the spot. Dirksen 


sobering them, this caused more panic. complied: a pocket knife, a St. Chris- 
Seven of them packed into the car and — topher medal. an empty leather pill- 
forced me to turn around and drive — box. a cold sniffer. an odd-shaped piece 
off. As I turned I heard a bullet strike of rough jade, a magnifying reading 
the side of the car. The soldier sit- glass. a 1955 medal of the Kewanee. 
ting next to the right-hand rear door IIl., Masonic Lodge. a silver dollar 
groaned, sighed and let his head fall money clip. two heavily burdened key 


back on the seat. 


rings. and a quarter. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Ugly Choice 


Since the day that the Bay of Pigs be- 
came a synonym for fiasco, U.S. policy 
toward Cuba has been based on hope— 
the hope that Castro’s Communism would 
somehow curl up its toes and die. In its 
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most positive form, that policy aimed at 
isolating Cuba, both economically and po- 
litically. It did not work—for the simple 
and foreseeable reason that Nikita Khru- 
shchev did not want it to. 

The U.S.S.R. has long propped up Cas- 
tro’s chaotic economy and trickled in mil- 
itary aid. But in late July, the trickle be- 
came a torrent; since then, according to 
U.S. intelligence figures, 61 ships carry- 
ing Soviet arms and men have arrived in 
Cuba or are on the way. The Kennedy 
Administration said little about the Cuba 
buildup—until New York Republican 
Kenneth Keating rose on the Senate floor, 
outlined what he had heard about the 
Russian shipments, demanded that the 
Administration tell the U.S. what was go- 
ing on. Others took up the cry, and under 
mounting pressure President Kennedy de- 
cided to issue an official statement. 

"Whatever Necessary.” That statement 
had a resolute ring. “The Castro regime,” 
said the President, “will not be allowed 
to export its aggressive purposes by force 
or the threat of force. It will be prevent- 


ed by whatever means may be necessary 
from taking action against any part of the 
Western Hemisphere.” Those words were 
echoed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
Meeting in his office with 19 Latin Ameri- 
can envoys. Rusk pledged that the U.S. 
would use “whatever means may be nec- 
essary” to prevent aggression by Cuba. 
Yet both Kennedy and Rusk attempted 
to minimize the Cuba threat, harped on 
three points as proof that the U.S. should 
not and cannot intervene directly in Cuba. 
© There is no evidence, Kennedy insisted, 
“of any significant offensive capability 
either in Cuban hands or under Soviet 
direction and guidance.” His argument: 
the Russian arms, including 25-mile anti- 
aircraft missiles and torpedo boats with 
15-mile guided missiles, are defensive in 
nature. But the distinction between offen- 
sive and defensive weapons is a danger- 
ous one; it all depends on how the weap- 
ons are used, whom they are pointed at, 
and how mobile they are. It is a bitter 
fact that many tyrants—including Hitler 
—have built aggressive war machines 
while claiming to arm only for defense. 
e There is also no evidence, Kennedy 
said, of “any organized combat force in 
Cuba from any Soviet-bloc country.” He 
stressed that the Russians landing in Cuba 
are not troops but technicians—and he 
seemed to take comfort from that fact. 
But Castro does not need troops; he has 
all the home-grown gun toters he can use. 
What he does need, and what he is getting. 
is the electronics, radar and missile ex- 
perts so vital to modern warfare. 
e The U.S., Kennedy argued, can only 
deal with Cuba “as a part of the world- 
wide challenge posed by Communist 
threats to peace.” As explained to con- 
gressional leaders at a White House brief- 
ing, this means the U.S. should not inter- 
vene directly against Cuba because it 
might inspire Khrushchev to heat up oth- 
er cold war trouble spots—Berlin, Laos, 
South Viet Nam. As policy, this thinking 
amounts to absolute sterility. For. carried 
to its logical extreme. it would prohibit 
the U.S. from taking effective action 
against Communist aggression anywhere. 


Open Invitation. The U.S. policy of 
merely trying to isolate—or contain— 
Cuba has had dismal results. Castro Com- 
munism has not withered away; and it 
will not so long as Khrushchey, at lit- 
tle cost or risk, can sustain it. The Red 
military buildup is big (see THe HeEmrI- 
SPHERE). Castro does pose a military 
threat, if not to the U.S. then to other 
Latin American nations. More than that, 
the U.S. failure to move against Castro 
stands as an open invitation to Latin 
American adventurers of all political 
stripes to take over without fear of effec- 
tive U.S. reaction. 

Just 17 months ago, Castro could have 
been erased by a relatively simple U.S. 
decision to back the Bay of Pigs invaders 
with the necessary arms and planes. That 
time is past; and the choices today are 
much more difficult. The U.S. could throw 
a naval blockade around Cuba—at the 
risk of setting U.S. and Soviet ships to 
shooting at one another. It could support 
military action against Cuba by anti- 
Communist nations in Latin America. Or 
—and it may come to this—it could get 
the job done itself, once and for all. For 
whatever else, the U.S. simply cannot af- 
ford to let Cuba survive indefinitely as 
a Soviet fortress just off its shores and a 
cancer throughout the hemisphere. 


The Small Type 


It was great for newspaper street sales 
—and for exciting everyone who over- 
looked the smaller type. J.F.K. CALLING 
150,000 RESERVES, cried the New York 
Post. KENNEDY ASKS CRISIS TROOPS, 
headlined the Chicago American. Actual- 
ly, all the fuses and fanfare was just 






















about as misleading as the presidential 
action itself. 

All President Kennedy had done, ex- 
plained the small type, was to ask Con- 
gress for stand-by authority to call up 
150,000 members of the Ready Reserve 
between now and next February—a period 
in which Congress mainly would be in ad- 
journment or just getting reorganized. 
White House aides said that he asked for 
the power. not in relation to the Com- 
munist arms buildup in Cuba, but pri- 
marily with Berlin in mind. Pentagon of- 
ficials stressed that there was, in fact, no 
plan at all in the works to mobilize the 
reserves. 

The President already possesses full 
power to order up to 1,000,000 Ready 
Reservists to duty by declaring a national 
emergency. His request for legislation 
thus was made for its psychological and 
political effect, creating an illusion of 
action to allay growing criticism of inac- 
tion in Cuba. The scare headlines en- 
hanced the illusion—but the Kremlin has 
a sharp eye for small type and would 
scarcely be frightened. Moreover, Soviet 


and Castro propagandists now had a 
handy new handle to hurl charges of 
U.S. “warmongering.” 


The Flights Go On 


This time the U.S. was ready for the 
Russian screams before they came. The 
pilot of a U-2 reconnaissance plane, re- 
turning from a mission, reported that his 
plane had strayed over the fortified Rus- 
sian island of Sakhalin, off the Siberian 
and reaching down to within 26 
miles of Japan. Word was swiftly passed 
to Washington—and, with the warning 
in hand, it was barely 34 hours after the 
inevitable Russian protest note arrived 
that the U.S. reply was written, approved 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
President Kennedy. and delivered to So- 
viet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin. 

The Soviet note was accurate right 
down to the detail that the U-2 had been 
over Sakhalin for nine minutes. The U.S. 
reply acknowledged that “an unintention- 
al violation may have taken place.” It 
went on to reaffirm the U.S. ban—set by 
President Eisenhower after the Francis 
Gary Powers flight in May 1960 and con- 
tinued by President Kennedy—against 
flights over Russian territory. 

That ban is real. But it does not pre- 
vent high-altitude U.S. reconnaissance 
planes from flying within peeping distance 

-generally about 1oo miles—of Russian 
borders. Nor does it include a pledge to 
refrain from flying over Communist na- 
tions other than Russia, including Red 
China. 

The U-2 can reach altitudes over 90,000 
ft. with electronic gear to spy out defenses 
from far away, plus equipment to collect 
airborne radioactivity from Soviet nuclear 
tests. But the crowded U-2 carries few 
sophisticated navigational aids, and, to 
complicate the pilot’s task, the plane, be- 
cause of its gliderlike design, is easily 
blown off course. These factors forced 
the Air Force pilot to veer over Sakhalin. 


26 


coast 


At the time, he was collecting air samples 
and trying to get an electronic reading on 
the heavy Soviet defenses on the island. 

As a result of the Sakhalin overtlight, 
the U.S. is considering such precautionary 
steps as increasing the U-2’s navigational 
gear and limiting flights to good weather 
to avoid chances of error. But there are 
no plans to ground the U-2 altogether— 
its probing flights are considered vital 
to U.S. security. 


THE CONGRESS 
The King's Bill 


By the time the U.S. Senate got through 
with it, the 1962 tax revision bill was not 
even a kissin’ cousin to what the Kennedy 
Administration originally asked for. The 
Senate Finance Committee made precisely 
174 changes in it, and most of them were 
upheld on the Senate floor. Viewing the 








WALTER OENNETT 
FLooR MANAGER KERR 
The man with the most bulls. 


raeged remnants, Treasury Secretary 
Douglas Dillon swallowed bravely, insist- 
ed that the bill was still “a significant first 
step toward the reform of our present out- 
moded tax laws.” But maybe Wisconsin's 
Democratic Senator William Proxmire put 
it better. Said he bitterly: “It certainly is 
not a Kennedy bill. No one could call it a 
Dillon bill. This is the bill of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, the very 
able uncrowned King of the Senate, Rob- 
ert S. Kerr.” 

Snarled Lines. Bob Kerr, second-rank- 
ing Democrat on the Finance Committee, 
took over the floor management of the 
bill after Chairman Harry Byrd, patriarch 
of Democratic conservatism, objected to 
the revenue loss involved in its 77 in- 
come tax credit for industries that invest 
in new machinery. In eight days of slash- 
ing, sarcastic debate, Kerr beat off every 





significant attempt to alter the bill. In a 
hopeless snarl of party lines. such Demo- 
cratic liberals as Illinois’ Paul Douglas. 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse and Tennessee's 
Albert Gore found themselves arrayed 
against President Kennedy. Alongside 
them were Byrd and such steely Republi- 
can conservatives as Arizona’s Barry Gold- 
water and Delaware's John Williams. 
None of this seemed to bother Kerr. 
Although he was often irrelevant, he was 
always interesting. He hemmed through 
Kipling’s Recessional, hawed through the 
parable of the talents—and needled the 
liberals unmercifully. “I have great afiec- 
tion for the Senator from Tennessee,” he 
cooed at Gore. “He and I have a great 
deal in common, including bull—that is, 
Angus bulls.” When he successfully es- 
caped from a semantics trap baited by 


Douglas. the Illinoisan tossed him a 
barbed Plutarchian salute: “We will meet 
again at Philippi.” Cracked Kerr: “I hope 


we will meet in Washington before that.” 
Occasionally. Kerr got as good as he 
gave. When Gore referred to “the liquidi- 
ty position of the U.S. corporations,” Kerr 
loftily called for a dictionary. Gore po- 
litely rephrased it: “Cash position,” he 
said. “Oh.” exclaimed Multimillionaire 
Kerr, “I know what that is.” “I dare 
say,” purred Gore. 

Veto Hint. It was the tax credit that 
threw Democratic liberals together with 
Republican conservatives against the Ad- 
ministration, Kerr's stand against a move 
to kill the credit was supported, 52-30. 
with some vital help from Republican 
Leader Everett Dirksen (see cover story) 
who rounded up G.O.P. votes. 

Dirksen, who was in the thick of nearly 
every fight on the bill, almost killed the 
entire package with his insistence on an 
amendment to permit self-employed per- 
sons to deduct up to $1.750 of gross in- 
come a year tor payments to their own 
retirement pension plans—a proposal Ken- 
nedy hinted might bring a veto of the 
whole bill. To arguments that his provi- 
sion should be treated separately, Dirk- 
sen replied: “If an egg is good, it is good 
whether it is served up alone or with a 
dozen other eggs; the measure is a good 
egg.’ His amendment was tabled, 45-41, 
but only after he had extracted a promise 
that it be promptly considered on_ its 
own. A modified version passed the Sen- 
ate the next day. An attempt by liberals 
to restore the Administration’s plan for 
withholding taxes on interest and dividend 
payments was beaten badly, 69-20. 

After the tax revision bill finally passed, 
it went to a conference committee that 
must compromise differences between the 
Senate version, which the Treasury De- 
partment estimates would reduce tax rev- 
enues by $210 million a year, and the 
House measure, which would increase rev- 
enues by $325 million. The biggest differ- 
ence between the two bills is that the 
House version includes dividend and in- 
terest withholding. 


Kerr has an 


4350 bulls 


Angus herd of 7,000, including 


Gore has 1to cattle, two bulls 
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ON THE STUMP 


The Leader 
See Cover) 

From the ceiling of the Capitol office 
hangs a magnificent chandelier, circa 
Its crystals oscillate freely. They touch 
and tinkle in a sparkling Mozartian min 
uet. But hark! Whence comes this count 
erpoint that shivers the crystals into new 
and shimmering song? It comes from the 
man behind the desk—a big-handed, big- 
boned with a lined. cornfield 
and greying locks that spiral above hin 
like a halo run amok. He speaks, and the 


man face 


words emerge in a soft. sepulchral bari 
tone. They undulate in measured phrases 
wisps. He fills his 


expire in breathless 


lungs and blows word-rings like smoke 


The sentences curl upward. They chase 


each other room in dreamy 
Now he con 


now of sorrow. He 


around the 
yoat Gothic. 
jures moods of mirth 
rolls his bright blue eyes heavenward. In 
araphrases the Bible 


images of Steam! 


funereal tones, he p 
i“ “Lord 


and church bells peal 





stone me... ) 
Motherhood,” he 


grown nen 


they wot 


whispers, and 
Flag! he 
No one who has seen and heard this 
For this 
McKinley 


weep. The 
bugles. and everybody salutes. 
performance will ever 
is Illinois Republican Everett 
Dirksen. 66 leader of the U.S. 
Senate. He is his party’s spokesman in 
the Senate and the 


forget it. 
minority 


man responsible for 
views ol 
translating 
1ims into action. As the keystone 
loyal must 





unifying the 
G.O.P. 
those 

of the 
with 


often dispar 


members ind for 


opposition, he move 





a sure political sophistication and a 
thorough grasp of political events. By dint 
of these qualities. and abetted by his mar- 
velously furry voice, Dirksen has become 


one of the truly remarkable characters of 


the Senate 





True enough. the character has often 
been caricatured. They call him “Irksome 
Dirksen the Wizard of Ooze, the 
Liberace of the Senate.” and “Oleaginous 
Ev.” They claim that he was born with a 
thesaurus in his mouth, that he 
rinates his tonsils in honey. They say 
that he got his cornball ways from work- 
ing for the Corn Products Refining Co. 
plant in Pekin. Ill, his home town, and 


golden 
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CANDIDATE DIRKSEN 


Even to opponents, a total pr 





that his felicity for hot air is a result of 
his stint as a World War I balloonist. 
They recall that in his prepolitical days 
he had a consuming ambition to become 
an actor—and they argue that he has suc- 
ceeded superbly. They delight in his ad 
venturous hairdo: “Whatever vou 
about him, he doesn't use that 
greasy kid stuff.” And they point to a po- 
litical trail that has more twists than that 
of a palsied sidewinder; the Chicago Sun- 
Times (whose political creature Dirksen 
is often, and inaccurately 
ing) once reported that in his 16 years in 
the House of Representatives 
changed his mind 62 times on foreign pol- 
icv matters, 31 times on military affairs 


want 


to say 


accused of be 


Dirksen 


and 70 times on agricultural policies. 

But most of all, outside the Senate it 
self, they tend to forget or ignore the fact 
that Dirksen has become the most effec 
tive G.O.P. floor leader in a line of suc 
cession that includes Oregon's Charles 
McNary, Maine's Wallace White, Nebras 
ka’s Kenneth Wherry, Ohio's Robert Taft 
and California’s William Knowland 

The Outpouring. Testimonials to the 
quality of Dirksen’s leadership come 
from both sides of the Senate aisle and 





IN SENATE OFFICE 








Ar Lasor Day Parape tn Rockrorp* 


from nearly all factions within both par 
ties. Just recently, Connecticut's middle- 
roading Republican Senator 
Bush, who voted against Dirksen for mi 
nority leader four years ago, stood up to 


Prescott 


speak to the Senate. Bush is retiring from 


the Senate 





iufter this year, and he wanted 


to pay tribute to Dirksen. ‘He is,” said 
Bush, “one of the very few men in the 
Senate who actually make votes when 
they speak on an important Issue 


When grave national issues are involved 


Everett Dirksen is not a partisan.” In a 
Republican after Repub 
bouquets toward Dirk 
Aiken praised his 


California’s Thomas 


flood of oratory 

lican rose to toss 
sen. Vermont's George 
fairness and courage 
Kuchel his unselfishness and 
Kentucky's John She 


Texas’ John Tower his warmth 


erudition 


man Cooper his pa 
tniotisn 
good counsel and advice. 
It is not, after all 


Republicans to praise 


good humor 
unprecedented for 
a key 
But then Democrats—and in an election 
year at that 


Republican. 


followed with an outpour 


Majority Leader 








ing that climaxed when 
Mike Manstield. in terms of glowing rhet 
oric, managed to out-Dirksen Dirksen. Ii 
said Manstield, he were only possessed of 
Dirksen’s 


humor and 








wit and wisdom 





poetry scholarly erudition and home 
spun simplicity.” then would he “unleash 
them in orchestrated expression of the 


great affection. respect. admiration and 
esteem in which I hold the distinguished 
minority leader. I would weave with 
words a magi spell over the Senate s 


he has dor h words 





so many times. 


I would lift the 





eyes of the itors to 


the mountain peaks and the stars be yond 
or I would lead them gently down a rustic 
road in Illinois. With words, I 


bare the heart of a flower or pry open the 





VOU 





fiery core of the atom that the Senate 


At Dirkse ‘ Mlinois’ Demo t Se 
Paul Dougl 
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Dirksen & Future WIFE 
Who was Sing Loo? 


might appreciate the depth and breadth 
of the Senator from Illinois.” Ev might 
have wished he'd said that. 

Unforfeited Faith. The leadership rec- 
ord that tapped that gusher is, by every 
account, in the finest tradition of the loyal 
opposition under the two-party system. 
Under Dirksen, Senate Republicans have 
worked and voted in a unity unseen in 
recent years. On issues of national secur- 
ity, Dirksen and his Republicans have 
gone down the line with President Ken- 
nedy. Thus, when Democratic liberals re- 
cently filibustered against the Adminis- 
tration’s satellite communication bill—on 
the ground that it was a Government 
giveaway to private enterprise—Dirksen 
rounded up the Republican votes neces- 
sary to invoke cloture. “There were,” he 
says, “questions of national security as 
well as the progress being made by the 
Soviet Union. Quite aside from the basic 
problem of space communication, other 
appeals could be made. I used them as 
effectively as I could.” Again, during the 
heated debate about the U.S. purchase 
of United Nations bonds, Dirksen stood 
with the President. “We had some faith 
in Dwight Eisenhower,” he cried. “And 
I have not forfeited my faith in John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. I am willing always 
to trust the President, because I think he 
has a sense of responsibility.” 

On domestic issues, Dirksen has skill- 
fully and successfully opposed the Presi- 
dent whenever Kennedy played obvious 
partisan politics. Prime examples were the 
Republican votes that defeated Kennedy's 
medicare program and the Administration 
attempt to set up a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Urban Affairs (which was to 
be headed by a Negro). Democrat Ken- 
nedy is fond of blaming Republicans for 
the failures of the New Frontier's pro- 
grams in the current Congress. But there 
is another side to that coin. It has been 
only with Republican votes that the Ad- 
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ministration has achieved any wins at all. 
The most recent instance was Kennedy's 
proposal to give a tax credit to busi- 
nesses investing in new machinery. House 
Republicans had voted to a man against 
the idea. But Dirksen thought the plan 
was a good one. He made the rounds of 
the Senate’s Republicans. “I need your 
vote,” he told them. “Can you help me?” 
They could, and did—and the provision 
passed. 

All this poses a problem to President 
Kennedy. He well knows how much help 
he has received from Dirksen. But Dirk- 
sen is running for re-election this year 
against Chicago's Democratic Represent- 
ative Sidney Yates. a devoted Kennedy 
follower. Kennedy has promised to cam- 
paign in Illinois for Yates. Yet his heart 
can hardly be in it. Says one top Admin- 
istration Democrat: “I like Sid Yates. 
But my party would be in a hell of a mess 

-~Kennedy would be in a hell of a mess— 
if Dirksen got defeated.” 

Plainly, despite all the gibes that have 
been thrown his way, there is something 
special about Dirksen. Says a White 
House staffer: “Who could dislike Dirk- 
sen? He gets his arm around your shoul- 
der and, well, he’s a total pro, able, cute 
and clever.” He is also—as a result of his 
midlands upbringing in a plain, small 
town—trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friend- 
ly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave. clean and reverent. And 
when he traces his beginnings, as did Lin- 
coln, in “the short and simple annals of 
the poor,” those homely virtues take on 
a fresh meaning. 

Beantown. His parents were German 
immigrants who, shortly after the U.S. 
Civil War, settled in the town of Pekin 
on the Illinois River. The place had been 
known as Townsite. When the citizens 
could not agree on a new name, they 
asked the wife of a local army major to 
make the choice. She took a map, traced 
her finger along between the goth and 
gist parallels till she came to a likely 
name. It was Peking, China. Translated to 
Pekin, it calls itself “the Celestial City,” 
sports a Chinese dragon in its parades. 
The high school football team is dubbed, 
naturally, “the Chinks.” 

Dirksen’s father, like most folks in 
those parts, was a Republican through 
and through. He proved it by naming his 
first-born son Benjamin Harrison; when 
his wife gave him twins, he seconded the 
motion by naming them Everett McKin- 
ley and Thomas Reed (after the then 
Speaker of the House). Father Dirksen 
died when Everett was nine. He had 
made a good living painting fancywork on 
carriages and buggies. But he left little. 
The family lived in the section called 
“Beantown,” where thrifty immigrants 
grew beans instead of flowers. Dirksen’s 
mother, a hardy woman who had helped 
build the wood-frame Second Reformed 
(Calvinist) Church with her own hands, 
set her boys to work. On their 14 acres, 
they grew berries, lettuce, radishes, tur- 
nips and onions. They had cows, hogs, 
chickens and 15 stands of bees. Ev de- 
livered milk to customers, sold eggs and 





vegetables. “There was a certain rugged- 
ness about life.” he recalls. “And a cer- 
tain ruggedness in living that life.” There 
was church on Sundays, followed by Sun- 
day school, followed by a meeting of the 
young people's Christian Endeavor (a 
Bible group that elected Ev _ president 
year after year), and in the evening an- 
other church service. At home, says Dirk- 
sen, “there was the Big Book on the 
parlor table. And you opened the Big 
Book in those days.” 

In the Barn. Pekin. the home of Bird 
Farm Sausage. Bourbon Supreme and 
Olt’s Duck Calls, was a pleasant place for 
boys. They played “stink base,” ‘run, 
sheep, run.” football and marbles, fished 
for crappies and perch in the river. The 
block on which the Dirksen house stood 
was rimmed with bushy maple trees, and 
Tom Dirksen recalls that “you could 
climb up in one tree and go all the way 
around the block without touching the 
ground, climbing from tree to tree.” But 
Everett didn’t go in too much for that 
sort of amusement. Says Tom, a retired 
employee of the local power plant: “His 
idea of fun came when it rained. Then he 
could go back out to the barn, nail a sort 
of platform out of some old boards, usual- 
ly using nails twice too big. Then he 
would get up and start speaking. Preach- 
ing to himself. that’s what he did.” When 
the kids on the corner had an argument, 
Everett “would use words that had the 
other boys shaking their heads. They'd 
tell him, “You don’t even know what 
those big words mean.’ But he did. He 
had ambitions from a youngster on. Play 
and pleasure, that was secondary to him.” 

Brothers Ben and Tom dropped out of 
high school (“We foolishly thought it was 
more important to smoke corncob pipes 
and carry dinner buckets,”’ says Ben, who 
is now a retired warehouse employee) but 
Ev stayed on. He played center for the 
Chinks and made the track team and the 
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debating team, but devoted the rest of 
his time to earnest study. “I was fright- 
ened to death to even ask a girl for a 
date.” he says. “I had to walk around 
the block a couple of times to get up 
the nerve.” 

Lump Jaw & Stringhalt. For a while. 
Dirksen worked at assorted jobs in the 
corn-refining plant. dutifully turned his 
$55 a month over to his mother. In 
1914 he enrolled at the University of 
Minnesota. worked nights as an ad taker 
for the Minneapolis Tribune. One sum- 
mer he wandered through South Dakota 
selling farmers a home-remedy book with 
cures for lump jaw and scabies in cattle. 
stringhalt in horses. 

In 1917 he quit school. joined the 
Army. shipped to France in May 1918. 
and was sent to artillery school. Soon 
2nd Lieut. Dirksen was manning a teth- 
ered balloon 3.500 ft. above the lines. 
spotting artillery targets and sweating 
out German fighters. He got out without 
a scratch, was discharged late in 1919. 
The fighting he had seen gave him a 
thorough distaste for war and increased 
his native “instinct against killing.” Says 
he: “I decided I was going to devote 
my life to doing something about this in- 
sane war business.” 

Chinese Love. He had saved some 
money. but decided against going back to 
law school in Minnesota. Instead he in- 
vested in a newfangled electric washing 
machine, but that enterprise failed. Final- 
ly. Dirksen joined his brothers in a whole- 
sale bakery. Ev helped bake pies, rolls and 
bread, made the deliveries. He got up each 
morning at 5:30—and he still does, 

But all the while, the poet was bugging 
the baker boy. Dirksen wrote scores of 
short stories, all of which were rejected 
by publishers. He had better luck in 
collaboration with an old schoolmate 
named Hubert Ropp. The two produced 
community plays, most of which boasted 
Chinese themes. Their triumph was an 
original composition called Chinese Love 
which Ropp plotted and Dirksen wrote. 
Set in San Francisco's Chinatown, filled 
with teary sentimentality and stilted lan- 
guage, it was a big hit, and the team sold 
it to a publisher (for $150 apiece). Dirk- 
sen directed the Pekin production of the 
play, which tells of Sing Loo, the unre- 
quited lover. who aches for the blossom 
of his eye. Pan Toy. The plot: Sing Loo 
meets Pan Toy, Sing Loo loses Pan Toy. 
Sing Loo gets Pan Toy. And when he does: 

Sing Loo: My Cherry Blossom, look 
you yonder. The sun rises like a fiery ball 
to bathe the world in splendor. But one 
rival has he for splendor, and that is my 
Pan Toy... Know you, my Blossom, 
what the lover calls his love here in 
America? 

Pan Toy: I yearn to know, august 
and exalted lover. 

Sing Loo: They say “sweetheart”... 
And do you know what the lover expects 
from his love in that golden moment 
when they are betrothed? 

Pan Toy: 1 do not know. 

Sing Loo: Shall I show you? 

Pan Toy: \s it dangerous? 
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Princess & Politics. Dirksen and Ropp 
produced two other notable theatricals. 
One was a one-act allegory called The 
Slave with Two Faces, in which Ev ca- 
vorted on stage wearing a ram’s-head 
mask, black socks, short black tights and 
nothing else. “I remember thinking.” re- 
calls one witness, “that the party lines 
would be buzzing tomorrow.” The other 
was Percy MacKaye’s A Thousand Years 
Ago, in which Evy played a pulsating lover 
panting after the charms of the Princess 
of Pekin. He won her, of course—and he 
kept her. for the “princess” was played by 
a girl named Louella Carver. who became 
Dirksen’s real-life bride in 1927. 

Fortunately for the Republican Party— 
not to say Broadway—Dirksen’s strict. 
God-fearing mother did not take kindly 


to the idea of her son becoming a profes- 
sional actor. Dirksen therefore hitched 
his wagon to a political star. He an- 
nounced for city finance commissioner 
in 1926 and won. Four years later. he 
decided to run against Peoria’s incumbent 
Republican Congressman, William E. Hull. 
One key issue: the importation to the 
U.S. of blackstrap molasses. a vital ques- 
tion for Pekin’s corn-processing and dis- 
tillery businesses. Ev lost. but on the day 
after election he began campaigning for 
the 1932 primaries. He castigated Hull 
for voting for a bill that would have 
strengthened the enforcement of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment. In  whisky-making 
places like Peoria and Pekin, Hull was 
finished, and Dirksen won. 

In the general campaign of November, 


A DIRKSEN SPEECH SAMPLER 


Just before a Senate adjournment: 
The moving finger writes. and the for- 
tuities of politics will probably result 
in change of some faces when we re- 
turn in January . . . Old faces go and 
new faces come. but somehow, like 
Tennyson's brook. the free Republic 
continues to go on with vitality, vigor 
and an energized faith. as it moves to 
newer heights and newer achievements 
for its people in the great moral cli- 
mate of freedom ... So au revoir. 
We shall see you on the home diamond 
somewhere; and when it is all over. all 
the healing waters will somehow close 
over our dissidence. and we shall go 
forward as a solid phalanx once more. 

On Senate stalling against a civil 
rights bill: I remember the old ditty: 
“The King of France with 20.000 
men / Went up the hill, and then came 
down again.” I have marched up the 
hill many times: I have marched 
down. God willing, if I am alive long 
enough, I suppose I will march up the 
hill again and march back down again. 
But when I reach the bottom of the 
hill, I will still be looking at the sum- 
mit to see where I rightfully belong 
. . . One becomes weary in well-doing. 
The fire bell rang at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, 4 o'clock, 6 o'clock. midnight 
and to o'clock. While I was trying to 
woo Morpheus, suddenly that awful 
clang occurred, and I thought. “Good- 
ness, who wants to go through all this 
again?” I do not want to go through 
it again. Why not take up the bill? 

On Abraham Lincoln: In the 
American tradition. shining majesti- 
cally, there are the Pilgrims and pio- 
neers. Valley Forge and Gettysburg. 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. In it, looming large. 
are William Penn and Daniel Boone. 
Washington and Paine. Zenger and 
Marshall, Jefferson and Jackson. In it 
are faith and hope, tears and laughter. 
And high in our tradition stands Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Can he be explained in 
any other way than that he was an 


instrument of divine destiny? History 
is but the enfoldment of a divine pat- 
tern... If not this, it can only be 
materialistic drift. If there be a crea- 
tive hand behind this universe, there 
must be a creative hand in its unfold- 
ment and direction. Everything in it 
—sun. moon, stars, planets, their dis- 
tances, the calibration so that people 
will neither freeze nor scorch to death. 
the procession of the seasons. man’s 
subsistence—all rise to testify to the 
amazing adjustments in the universe 
to preserve life. And surely the crea- 
tive force would not provide it all in 
such meticulous detail and then ignore 
its ultimate destiny. 

On Ireland: Good old Ireland! T 
have tried to hold up the flag for 
Ireland. I introduced a resolution to 
try to memorialize the whole wide 
world, if that could be done, to compel 
Great Britain to give to Ireland her 
undivided freedom. That is the way I 
feel. I take my freedom straight. I am 
like little Johnny. His teacher asked 
him. “How do you spell straight?” He 
said, “S-T-R-A-I-G-H-T.” The teach- 
er then asked. “What does it mean?” 
He said. “Without ginger ale.” That is 
the way I take my freedom. I take it 
without ginger ale. I take it straight. 
So Tam for the Irish people. who want 
their united freedom. 

On flowers: Let us consider the 
gentle, multicolored pansies. They can 
be planted in the winter; and when 
spring comes. after the winter has 
ended, we find them with their beauti- 
ful dainty heads. helping to beautify 
the world. Then there is the daffodil. 
a hardy flower. I remember the little 
ode by Wordsworth: “Ten thousand 
saw I at a glance. / Tossing their heads 
in sprightly dance.’ The dahlias al- 
ways entrance the eye; but one must 
be careful lest the tiny shoots of the 
dahlias come up before the frost ends. 
in which case it is necessary to do the 
work all over again. Then there is the 
gentle petunia . . . 














he “had no stomach for hurling real or 
fancied charges against the Democrats,” 
and no particular desire to laud Herbert 
Hoover either. Instead, he praised the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson, argued for 
economic reform, and won by 23,000 votes 
against a Roosevelt landslide. 

In Washington, Dirksen spent his eve- 
nings at law school, and after one or 
two tries passed the bar. In the House. 
he took Republican Whip Joe Martin’s 
advice, kept his nose clean and worked 
hard. Though he counted himself a con- 
servative, a protectionist and an isola- 
tionist, he hewed to no strict party line. 
voted “aye” on a number of F.D.R.’s New 
Deal programs. He voted against both 
Lend-Lease and extending the draft, but 
he changed his mind in September 1941, 
when he exhorted the Congress to show a 
“unity of purpose” behind the President. 
To disavow or oppose F.D.R.’s policies 
now, cried Dirksen, “could only weaken 
the President’s position, impair our pres- 
tige and imperil the nation.” He foresaw 
even then the need for some kind of post- 
war rehabilitation program, and years lat- 
er, when the Marshall Plan and other aid 
proposals were submitted to the Hill, 
Dirksen supported them strongly. 

Big Doctor. Then one morning in 1947. 
at the age of 51, Dirksen’s booming po- 
litical career suddenly quieted. He awoke 
with “cobwebs” before him, and they 
would not be brushed away. Doctors 
called it chorioretinitis—inflammation in 
the retina of his right eye. Medication 
did little good, and one physician rec- 
ommended removal of the eye. Dirksen 
decided to seek further consultations at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. On the train, 
Dirksen recalls, “I got down on my knees 
and uttered my prayers, whether blind- 
ness would be my lot.” At Johns Hop- 
kins, the specialist also urged removal. 

“T guess not,” said Dirksen. “I found 
the answer before I came here.” 

“Whom did you see?” the doctor asked. 

Replied Ev: “I called on the Big Doc- 
tor. The Big Doctor Upstairs—and the 
answer is no.” 

Dirksen kept his eye, but he needed care- 
ful treatment and plenty of rest, requiring 
him to retire from the House. On the eve 
of his departure. his colleagues—Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike—bade him the 
fondest sort of farewell. Declared Sam 
Rayburn, then the Democratic floor lead- 
er: “If they are going to send Republi- 
cans to Congress, let them send Republi- 
cans of the Everett Dirksen kind.” 

Little did Rayburn realize how that 
wish would be fulfilled. Two years later, 
in 1950, Dirksen, rested and mostly re- 
covered (today his left eye tests 20/20, 
the right eye 20/40), got himself elected 
to the Senate by beating Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas; during his campaign he wide- 
ly quoted all the nice things Rayburn and 
other Democrats had said about him. 

In his early Senate years, Dirksen was 
a down-the-line conservative. Where once 
he had given his best support to the 
Marshall Plan, he now attacked it as 
“Operation Rathole.” He fought the Tru- 
man program, championed Bob Taft 
against Dwight Eisenhower for the presi- 
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PETER STACKPOLE—LIFE 


DIRKSEN AT 1952 CONVENTION 
You took us down the path to defeat." 


dential nomination in 1952. In a chilling, 
unforgettable speech at the Chicago con- 
vention, he urged that a pro-Taft delega- 
tion from Georgia be seated. Before mil- 
lions of televiewers, he turned to the New 
York delegation, led by Ikeman Tom 
Dewey, and cried: “When my friend Tom 
Dewey was the candidate in 1944 and 
1948, I tried to be one of his best cam- 
paigners, and you ask him whether or not 
I didn’t go into 18 states one year and 
23 states the next. Re-examine your hearts 
before you take this action | voting against 
the Taft delegation |, because’—and here 
Dirksen dramatically crooked a_ finger 
straight at Dewey's frozen face—“we fol- 
lowed you before and you took us down 
the path to defeat!” 

The hall ¢ ,‘>ded in cheers and boos. 





RAY SNYDER 
Democratic RIvaL YATES 
His record is 


coming out.’ 


















And when the tremendous uproar died 
away, Dirksen turned his bland face once 
more to the hall and said with majestic 
aplomb: “I assure you that I didn’t mean 
to create a controversy.” 

Hail to the Chief. Eisenhower's victory 
did not instantly convert Dirksen. Time 
and again he voted to slash Ike's ap- 
propriations requests for foreign aid. Dur- 
ing the time that Joe McCarthy was 
riding high. Dirksen was one of his strong- 
est defenders. Finally. when the Senate 
approached a vote on McCarthy's cen- 
sure, Dirksen fought desperately against 
the move, flooded the Senate chamber 
with images of Christmas charity and 
brotherly love. 

But Dirksen is a creature of change, 
and proud of it. “Change.” he says, “is an 
inherent way of life.” So, during Ike's 
second term, he became a loyal Eisen- 
hower follower. It was with Ike’s blessing 
that Dirksen was elected Republican Sen- 
ate leader in 1959. Dirksen called Eisen- 
hower “the Chief” and took pride in the 
fact that he “carried the flag” for the 
President. When there was a fight im- 
pending in the Senate, Dirksen shoul- 
dered his burden with the cry “Chief, 
give me that hot poker!" Ike loved it. 

There is nothing very mysterious about 
Dirksen’s methods as leader. Sitting 
across the aisle from him when he took 
over was Democrat Lyndon Johnson, one 


of the most talented leaders in Senate 
history. Dirksen watched Johnson and 
learned from him. But where Johnson 


often scraped off some hide when he was 
trying to smooth Senate fur, Dirksen’s 
techniques are gentler. Says he: “The 
longer one is identified with public life, 
especially at the national level, the more 
one is persuaded, as an ancient philoso- 
pher said, that politics is the art of the 
possible.” In dealing with Senators of dif- 
ferent philosophies, Dirksen simply sets 
out to satisfy. “What vou do,” he ex- 
plains, “is to see how much common 
ground there is on which every member 
of the party can stand. You note what 
the differences might be. When that’s 
been done, then you try to close the gap, 
and this is different with every situation 
that arises.” 

E for Effort. None of this is as easy as 
it sounds. “Votes,” says Dirksen, “don't 
flutter down like handbills from an air- 
plane. They don’t shake off a tree. Effort 
still counts around here.’ As for effort, 
Dirksen gives it all he has got—and he is 
one of the Senate's most prodigious work- 
ers. Before dawn each morning he is at 
his desk in his small Washington apart- 
ment. At 8:30 he sets out in the chauf- 
feured Cadillac that is the prerogative of 
his leadership office. He also rates a tele- 
phone in the car.* but has had it removed 





An apocryphal story describes Dirksen on the 
day that he got his official car phone 
Lyndon Johnson that he too 
privileg Dirksen phoned Lyndon 
both being driven from the Hill 

‘Hello, Lyndon,”’ he said. ‘This 
is Everett. I'm calling you from my limousine 
with my new phone.” There was a 
pause Wait a Everett,’ 
My other phone is ringing 


Eager to 
show Democrat 
rated such 
as they 


to their homes 





were 


split-second 


minute said Lyndon 
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so as not to be interrupted in the reading 
that occupies him all the way to the 
Hill. His only respite comes on the in- 
creasingly rare occasions when he and his 
wife slip away to the Leesburg, Va., coun- 
tryside, where they have built a small 
home on 34 acres. There Dirksen indulges 
in his hobby of raising a variety of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers. It’s all part of a 
process he calls “system repair ... It 
freshens you up for the combat of the 
next week.” 

All Wet. To continue in this life that 
he loves, Dirksen must win re-election in 
November. This may not be easy. For 
while Dirksen’s Senate duties have kept 
him pretty much in Washington, Demo- 
crat Yates has been campaigning hard in 
Illinois. Last week he invaded Dirksen’s 
own Pekin, plastering the Senator for 
“voting one way in Washington” and 
“talking another way in Illinois.” Dirksen 
may use his flowing phrases, says Yates, 
“his soothing, oozy, syrupy words; but 
his record is coming out, and I'm going 
to help it come out.” Candidate Yates 
charges that Dirksen “sabotaged” the 
drug bill, and “then the outcry over 
thalidomide changed his mind,” that he 
voted against minimum-wage legislation, 
the area-redevelopment bill, the housing 
bill, federal aid to education, and rural 
electrification. 

On weekends during the campaign, 
Dirksen tries to get home. Lugging his 
huge briefcase (loaded, it weighs 35 lbs. 
—more than the valise with his clothing) 
aboard the plane, he studies as he flies. 
But the minute he touches foot on Illinois 
soil, he shows that he has not lost his 
old touch. In Deerfield, a rainstorm scat- 
tered his audience. “Just a minute, folks,” 
he commanded. “If I can stand up here 
and get wet talking, you can stay here 
and get wet listening. I've got another 
speech to make this afternoon, and my 
suit is going to be soggy and wet on 
that long plane ride back to Washing- 
ton tonight.” The folks returned to hear 
more. In a speech on Labor Day, he 
was at his evocative best. The morning 
rain. he whispered, had given way to the 
midday sunshine and the evening starlight 
because—well, because Fortune smiled on 
him and on the people of Illinois, and 
besides it was—the voice rose beatifically 
—Labor Day in America. 

However much he may cooperate with 
President Kennedy when in Washington, 
when he gets back home he leaves no 
doubt about whose side he is on. The 
President, he charges, is “taking the coun- 
try downhill,” has failed in five areas: 
peace (“There was no Wall under Pres- 
ident Eisenhower”), prestige (“an alltime 
low”), progress (“progress all right—but 
in the wrong direction”), party support 
(“On the satellite bill, nobody from the 
President’s own party would stand up and 
defend him”), and purpose (“Democrats 
are hungry for power to fasten more con- 
trol on farmers and businessmen”). 

The Challenge. Everett Dirksen was 
once a man of vaulting ambition. He 
campaigned seriously for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1944. He 
badly wanted to be Taft's  vice- 
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presidential running mate in 1952. Now 
he is happy where he is, and has a deep 
sense of fulfillment. “Life,” he muses, “is 
a matter of development or decay. You 
either grow or you retrogress. There’s no 
standing still. You go backward or for- 
ward. The challenge will make you grow, 
if you are willing to assert a leadership 
and look on the challenge as something to 
be met and disposed of.” Dirksen looks 
upon Election Year 1962 as another one 
of those challenges—to be met and dis- 
posed of. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
On the Road 


Was anybody still home tending the 
shop? Among American officials abroad 
last week: 
> General Maxwell Taylor, in the Far 
East on a fact-finding tour before settling 





UpbALL tn Moscow 


down to his new job as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, received South Ko- 
rea’s 30-jewelled Order of Service Merit 
for his leadership of the U.S. Eighth 
Army during the Korean War. Taylor 
later flew into Taiwan for weekend talks 
with Chiang Kai-shek. 

> Vice President Lyndon Johnson, in 
Italy to complete his 17-day, six-nation 
tour of the Middle East and Europe, was 
treated to a huge ovation in Naples. 
“Viva Johnson! Viva America!” cried the 
throngs. “Viva Napoli!” bellowed the Vice 
President. When he discovered a group 
of Italians about to emigrate to the U.S.., 
Johnson hustled some future Democratic 
votes by observing that President Ken- 
nedy had recently named Anthony Cele- 
brezze, who was born about 90 miles from 
Naples, as Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Later, at a private audience 
in the Vatican, Johnson presented a model 
Telstar satellite to Pope John XXIII. 
Johnson and the Pope, both voluble men, 
talked for 40 minutes, double the sched- 
uled length of the audience. 

> Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, in 
the Soviet Union to inspect hydroelectric 
facilities, hit it off famously with the 
Russian officials. Declared one: “We have 





known you literally only a few hours, but 
you have become dear to us.”’ Udall even 
managed to persuade some Russians to 
play touch football in the shadow of one 
mighty Soviet dam, then threw a pass 
for the game’s only touchdown. After 
swimming and dining with Khrushchev, 
Udall said that the Russian Premier had 
challenged the U.S. to an “energy race.” 
Accompanying Udall to Russia was Poet 
Robert Frost, 88, whom the Secretary 
had adopted as his seer (“Udall is poetry- 
struck,” says Frost). Frost chatted with 
schoolchildren, appeared on TV, talked 
poetry into the night with young Rus- 
sians at a café while a jazz trio blared 
away. When Frost suffered a stomach 
upset, Khrushchev sent over two doctors, 
then came himself for an hour-long dis- 
cussion of U.S.-Soviet rivalry in the years 
to come. Khrushchev told Frost: “We’ 
seen the last war we're going to see.” 











Powe_t & Wire IN Puerto Rico 
Inspecting the dams and the dames. 


Frost called Khrushchev “a kind of ruf- 
fian,” but, said the poet. ‘‘He’s our ene- 
my. but he’s a great man. He’s not a 
coward, He’s not afraid of us, and we're 
not afraid of him.” 

> Harlem’s Democratic Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr.. 53, was in 
Europe ostensibly to study equality of 
opportunity for Continental women. He 
had in tow a couple of shapely technical 
advisers: Corrine Huff, a former Miss 
U.S.A. contestant (36-24-36) and a $5,014 
receptionist in his office, and Mrs. Tamara 
J. Wall, a divorcee. who is a $9,000 
staffer on his House Education and Labor 
Committee. In Paris, Powell established his 
research headquarters at the fashionable 
Crillon hotel. In Greece, the Powell party 
enjoyed swimming and nightclubbing at a 
luxury seaside resort near Athens. As U.S. 
criticism of his jaunty junket mounted. 
Powell declared in Madrid that what he 
was really studying was the Common 
Market. Then Powell, who has one of the 
worse attendance records on Capitol Hill, 
cut his trip short and flew to Puerto Rico, 
where he was greeted with a kiss and a 
hug by his wife—who happens to be on 
his House office payroll at $12,974 as a 
secretary. 
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COMMUNISTS 
The Desperate Spy 


It was hard not to admire Communist 
Spy Robert Soblen: for almost three 
months, by hook, crook and desperate 
deed, he had mocked the laws and made 
monkeys out of the lawmen of three anti- 
Communist nations. Last week he spec- 
tacularly did it again. 

Through a morning drizzle, an ambu- 
lance was carrying Soblen—who is sup- 
posed to be mortally ill of leukemia— 
from Brixton Prison to London Airport. 
lhere he was to be put aboard a Pan 
American jet to New York: once in the 
U.S.. he would at last begin serving the 
life sentence he got for turning national 
secrets over to the Soviets. But the ambu- 
lance never got to the plane: Soblen had 
swallowed a great wallop of barbiturates 
and collapsed on the way. Unconscious 
he was rushed to Hillingdon Hospital 
and his enforced return to the U.S. was 
off again. The delay was only the latest 
of Soblen’s ingenious. utterly determined 
efforts to thwart U.S. justice. 

Massive Tangle. The first took place 
last June, just three days before he was 
to enter prison, Soblen made his way to 
Idlewild Airport. boarded a plane and, 
using a dead brother's Canadian passport. 
flew to Israel. He was arrested in Tel 
Aviv for entering the country illegally 
expelled from Israel without a court hear- 
ing, and bundled aboard an El Al jet 
to New York via London. Just before 
the jet touched down at London Airport 
Soblen stabbed himself in the wrist and 
stomach; on landing, he was hurried off 
to nearby Hillingdon Hospital for emer- 
gency treatment. 

There ensued a massive international 
legal tangle. In Israel, Soblen’s lawyers 
challenged the legality of his expulsion 
later applied in his behalf for a visa under 
the “law of return,” which gives every 
Jew the right to enter Israel as an immi- 
grant; both moves failed. In Britain. So- 
blen put in for a writ of habeas corpus 
and requested political asylum; after a 
jumble of unsuccessful appeals. and after 
the Israeli government-controlled El Al 
airline refused to fly him to the U.S., the 
Home Office ordered him deported. Soblen 
appealed that order through the courts, got 
nowhere. Finally he sent a 20-page per- 
sonal plea to Home Secretary Henry 
Brooke. After “careful consideration,” 
Brooke stuck to his guns and refused to 
cancel the order. But each legal defeat 
brought a new wave of British sympa- 
thy for Soblen, described last week by 
the Daily Mirror’s Cassandra as “this 
wretched man.’ Cheered the Daily Mail: 
“The Soblen story is that of one sick man 
against the world—and so far he has 
beaten the world. Mr. Brooke has been 
running about to please the American 
government, with the result that he finds 
Soblen still on his back.” 

Next Boat? Last weekend, after gulp- 
ing down his supply of barbiturates, So- 
blen was pronounced in grave condition 
by British physicians. The British Home 
Office was in a furor trving to figure 
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out just how Soblen had managed to 
accumulate his massive dose—and to con- 
sume it while presumably under heavy 
guard. In any event. when and if Soblen 
does get back to the U.S.. authorities 
had better be sure he does not just walk 
off one day and board the next slow boat 
to Red China. 


OREGON 
The Low-Key Campaigner 


Oregon’s Republican Governor Mark 
Hatfield, 40, left Salem at 6 a.m., drove 
to Portland for a quick speech to railway 
workers. Then he was off for a 351-mile 
drive to Baker (pop. 9.956) in sparsely 
settled, heavily Democratic eastern Ore- 
gon, for a typical round of small-town 
campaigning—an inspirational speech on 





GoverRNok HATFIELD IN ACTION 
Pleasing the public. 


civic virtue to the local high school 
assembly, a handshaking tour of an in- 
dustrial plant (“Hatfield's the name, nice 
to see you again”), a visit with the 
editor of the local weekly, a talk to 
the Powder River Sportsmen’s Club. It 
was all very low-key—but then, even 
in a state where registered Democrats 
outnumber Republicans by some 75,000, 
Hattield can afford to be low-key. Up for 
re-election this year, he is about as good a 
bet to win as exists in any two-party 
state in the nation. 

Boosting the Economy. A darkly hand- 
some man, Hatfield won national head- 
lines in 1958—a Democratic year—with 
an upset victory over Incumbent Dem- 
ocrat Robert D. Holmes. Since then he 
has carefully husbanded his popularity, 
avoided controversy, concentrated instead 
in souping up the state’s economy. In the 
last two years, 100 new industries em- 
ploying 10.000 workers have come into 
Oregon; in just two months this summer. 
$sso million worth of new commercial 
construction got under way. Hatfield is 





also a guiding force behind a $10 million 
private effort to bring research organiza- 
tions into the state. 

Meanwhile. Hattield has enlisted some 
labor support by opposing right-to-work 
legislation and a move to transfer the 
state insurance compensation program to 
private operation, As a result. the state 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive committee voted 
to endorse him this year; though the nor- 
mally pro-Democratic A.F.L.-C.1.0. state 
convention decided to make no endorse- 
ment. Hatfield regards the standoff as a 
“moral victory.” 

Inevitably. not everything has come up 
Hatfield. The Democratic 
controlled state legislature turned down 
as a “power grab” his proposal to reform 
Oregon’s unwieldy state constitution by 
increasing the Governor's powers. And he 
has admittedly failed to breathe new life 
into a moribund Republican Party organ- 
ization, “I haven't been able to please 
the old pros, and I've just about given up 
trying,” he says. “I do not control the 
party, nor do I have any desire to.” 

Prospect for No. 2. Opposing him this 
fall is Democratic Attorney General Rob- 
ert Y. Thornton, 52, an energetic cam- 
paigner who has taunted Hatfield with 
trying to please everybody. The charge is 
accurate enough: Thornton's problem is 
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that Hatfield has to a remarkable extent 
succeeded. Two years ago. before New 
York's Governor Nelson’ Rockefeller’s 


presidential candidacy became a dead let- 
ter. there was talk of a Rockefeller- 
Hattield national ticket. If Hatfield is 
solidly re-elected this year. and if Rocke- 
feller or another Eastern Republican 
heads the G.O.P. ticket in 1964 Hatfield 
might well be a top prospect for the No. 
2 spot. 


MONTANA 
No, Thank You 


For a state governor, there can be few 
juicier plums than a massive. federally 
financed dam. But last week Republican 
Governor Tim Babcock of Montana 
showed up before a Senate Public Works 
subcommittee to oppose the Govern- 
ment’s plan to build a dam in his state. 
The proposed Knowles Dam on the Flat- 
head River, said Babcock, was an “un- 
sound expenditure of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars that would cost the people of this 
country $259 million they do not need 
to spend.” 

Endorsed by the Army Engineers 
Knowles Dam is part of the huge develop- 
ment program for the Columbia River 
Basin. But Babcock argued that the dam 
which would .back up a 4o-mile lake 
would flood 9.000 acres of irrigated land 
harm Montana's forestry industry, sub- 
merge three towns and displace 1.284 
persons. 

Declared Babcock: “Perhaps it is nec- 
essary for a state or a Governor to focus 
attention on our national need to reverse 
unnecessary federal spending. If such is 
the case, then Montana is proud to be 
that state. and I am proud to be that 
Governor.” 
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WELFARE 
Doleful Dole 


“There’s nobody in this room who can 
tell me about hard times—because I’ve 
seen them,” said West Virginia’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Robert Byrd. The Senator 
explained that his mother had died when 
he was ten months old and that he was 
raised by penniless foster parents, who 
“never took five cents” in welfare funds. 
“Some people may think we don’t know 
what it is to wear tennis shoes in the 
snow. I went from one end of the com- 
munity to the other with a little wagon 
gathering up scraps saved for me by 
housewives so I could feed the hogs. I was 
out of high school for 16 years before I 
could go to college. So never let it be said 
that I look at this problem from any 
ivory tower.” 

Byrd* was defending himself against 
charges that, as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee investigating welfare fraud in the 
District of Columbia, he was plucking 
bread from the mouths of women and 
children. As Byrd's probe ended last week, 
it was apparent that some of those women 
and children had been eating pretty high 
off the hog. 

Man in the House. Washington’s wel- 
fare payments have bloated from $9,500,- 
000 to $21,300,000 in the past seven 
years, and Byrd wanted to find out why. 
In random sampling, investigators dis- 
covered that many families on relief had 
one TV set and that several had two. 
At one appliance store at least four per- 
sons on relief were buying expensive 
stereophonic phonograph sets on time. Of 
the cases reviewed, investigators found 
that 789% of the persons on general relief 
were really ineligible for aid, as were 57% 


No kin to Virginia Democrat 
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INVESTIGATOR ByrpD 
Putting the house in order. 
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of the mothers receiving checks for de- 
pendent children. Some case studies: 

>A mother of four, receiving $169 a 
month on the claim that her husband had 
deserted her, had actually driven him 
away from home by “threats and abuse” 
so that she could receive public assist- 
ance. What was more, the husband had 
been giving her $50 a month since Janu- 
ary, was employed, and wanted to return 
home to support his family. 

> A mother of eight children (fathered by 
three men) was getting $255 a month. had 
turned down two job offers so far this 
year. She told investigators it would be 
foolish for her to go to work since it 
would mean losing her welfare benefits. 
> Another mother, getting $205 a month 
on the claim that she had no other re- 
sources, was in fact employed part time 
and during one period had received $10 a 
week from a boy friend toward a $420 


TV set. 





Nearly one-third of the supposedly 
abandoned mothers were violating the 
District’s “man in the house” rule. It 


forbids payments to any woman for her 
dependent children if an able-bodied man 
lives with her; it makes no difference 
whether or not he is her husband. In 
eleven cases investigators found men hid- 
ing under beds, in closets or bathrooms— 
or heading hell-bent out the back door. 

New Look. Such were Byrd's findings 
that some of those who had criticized his 
investigation earlier were now coming 
around. Among them was the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, which agreed that 
the District should “put its house in or- 
der.” And at the prompting of Senator 
Byrd, Health, Education and Welfare Sec- 
retary Anthony Celebrezze was planning 
a review of the nation’s entire $4.3 billion 
relief program on the premise that what 
had happened in the District might also 
be happening elsewhere. 


PRISONS 
Outside on the Job 


They're like everybody else—almost. 
They go to work each weekday morning 
serve communities throughout North 
Carolina as barbers, mechanics, cooks, sec- 
retaries and farmers. Then they go home 
—to their cells in state prisons. There 
are 306 of them, and they are convicts 
taking part in North Carolina’s promising 
work-release program, a_ rehabilitation 
plan based on the idea that a prisoner 
with a steady outside job is of greater 
benefit both to himself and the state. 

Begun tentatively in 1957, North Caro- 
lina’s system has evolved under State 
Prison Director George W. Randall into 
the most liberal outside work plan in the 
nation. All inmates with sentences of five 
years or less are eligible for considera- 
tion, provided they are not sex offenders, 
confirmed alcoholics or drug addicts. Each 
prisoner’s weekly paycheck is turned over 
to the state, which gives him $5 for per- 
sonal expenses, keeps $1 for state-furn- 
ished transportation—and $2.25 a day for 
room and board. The remainder is di- 
vided up between the prisoner’s family 
and a trust fund that he receives on com- 











EMPLOYEE MEDLEY 
ing for the future. 





pleting his sentence. Some of North Caro- 
lina’s working prisoners: 

> Harry Rivenbark, 57, a forger, tears 
down automobiles in a Raleigh junkyard. 
“You have a feeling of security out here,” 
says Rivenbark. “There’s not someone 
breathing down your neck. We don’t have 
to worry about a thing. We turn in our 
check, and that settles everything.” 

> Charles Barham, 23, convicted of 
breaking and entering, makes $50 a week 
as a cook at a café across from the North 
Carolina State College campus in Raleigh. 
Says he: “It bothered me at first—getting 
locked up at night. I've got used to it 
now, and it’s just another day. The girls 
coming in—that’s the most tempting part 
but I'll be out in February.” 

> Bobby Medley, 18, convicted of forci- 
ble trespassing, performed so well on the 
job at the Beacon Motel and Restaurant 
outside Raleigh that he was hired when he 
was paroled last week. Said Motel Owner 
G. G. Frazier: “I’m going to use more 
prisoners in the future. They're harder 
workers and better than those that come 
in off the street for a job.” 

So far as is known, no prisoner has ever 
committed a crime while at work. Seven 
percent have been classified as “escapees” 
—a term that covers everything from 
leaving work to visit a friend to outright 
flight—and all have been returned to 
prison. Of convicts who have worked in 
the program and served their terms, only 
a handful have got into trouble after 
their release. Eventually, Randall hopes 
to have 1,000 prisoners outside on the 
job. Says he: “Under the old concept 
prison was supposed to degrade a man— 
the ball and chain, stripes, things like 
that. Now we try to build him up. And 
as a dollars-and-cents proposition, it’s a 
good thing for the taxpayer. The prisoner 
on work release actually pays his way 


through prison.’ 
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FRE 
WORLD 


EUROPE 
The Dam Builders 


As the official French government plane 
taxied to a stop under the glowering skies 
at Bonn’s shabby Wahn Airport, a red 
carpet was rolled out to the landing stairs. 
From the plane stepped the towering fig- 
ure of Charles de Gaulle, who, as the first 
French chief of state to visit Germany 
officially since 1870, had come on a his- 
toric mission: to cement a lasting bond 
of friendship and unity between two an- 
cient foes. “The mountain,” said one 
spectator, “has come to Mohammed.” 

De Gaulle warmly greeted West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, who 
was beaming like a boy at his own birth- 
day party. To the cheering thousands, 
De Gaulle proclaimed the importance of 
his visit in inimitable Gaullist language. 
Said he: “In the depths of my soul, I feel 
how significant and gripping are my pres- 
ence on your soil and my contact with 
your country.” 

By car, plane and Rhine river boat 
De Gaulle made contact indefatigably for 
the next five days. Police officials, terrified 
at the ever present prospect of an S.A.O. 
attempt to assassinate France’s President 














De Gautte & ADENAVER REVIEWING GERMAN TROOPS 
An end and a beginning. 


blanched at his indifference to security 
precautions. In Bonn and Cologne, De 
Gaulle pressed against police lines, shaking 
hands and murmuring. “Guten Tag, guten 
Tag.” In Hamburg he scorned a limousine 
that the city fathers had just had bullet- 
proofed for $3,000, insisted on riding in 
an open car instead. Cops with walkie- 
talkies endlessly scanned the crowds. Doc- 
tors and nurses dogged the President's 
footsteps with bandages collapsible 


FROM ENMITY TO ENTENTE 


stretchers and supplies of his rare blood 
type (O-Rh negative). Reporters kept 
telephone lines open to flash word of any 
assassination attempt. and police dogs 
sniffed the fields outside the castles and 
homes where De Gaulle slept. 

Though political union with France is a 
vague abstraction to most West Germans, 
the crowds responded eagerly to De 
Gaulle’s outstretched hands, his praise for 
the “great German volk.”” Though he pri- 











PyTHOUGH he will be remembered as the senior architect 

| of Franco-German amity, Charles de Gaulle has believed 
throughout most of his life that Frenchman and German 
could never bridge their temperamental differences—let 
alone lay foundations for Europe's closest economic, politi- 
cal and military entente. In 1934, while a captain attached 
to the Defense Ministry, De Gaulle wrote a slim volume 
The Army of the Future, which mirrored the conviction 
of most Frenchmen that the traditional hostility between 
France and Germany was “in the nature of things.” Th 
border between the two countries, wrote De Gaulle, “is an 
open wound; the wind that sweeps it is laden with ulterior 
motives.” 

Logicians v. Carpet Knights. Psychologically. De Gaulle 
elaborated, France and Germany were doomed to “a con- 
stant state of mutual distrust.” And for what reason? In his 
rolling prose he apostrophized both peoples 

“This Frenchman, who has so much order in his mind and 
so little in his acts, this logician who doubts everything, this 
lackadaisical hard worker, this enthusiast for tail coats and 
public gardens who goes about in sloppy clothes and strews 
the grass with litter, in short, this fickle, uncertain, contra- 
dictory nation—how could the Teuton sympathize with it, 
understand it, or trust it? 

“And conversely, we feel uneasy about Germany, a bundle 
of powerful yet hazy instincts, born artists without any 
taste, technicians who remain feudal. with restaurants which 
are temples, Gothic palaces for lavatories, oppressors who 
want to be loved, separatists who are slavishly obedient, 
carpet knights who make themselves sick when they have 
had too much beer.” 

The irony of De Gaulle’s evolution is that it took yet an- 
other war with Germany to persuade him that German and 
Frenchman could and should be partners. In his memoirs 





he describes the thoughts that filled his mind in 1945 while 
inspecting French occupation forces in Germany. 

Modified Psychology. “Observing the mountains of ruins 
to which the cities were reduced, passing through flattened 
villages. receiving the supplications of despairing burgomas- 
ters, seeing populations from which male adults had almost 
entirely disappeared, made me, as a European, gasp in hor- 
ror. I also observed that the cataclysm, having reached such 
a degree, would profoundly modify the psychology of the 
Germans. 

‘Amid the ruins, mourning and humiliation which had 
submerged Germany, I felt my sense of distrust and severity 
fade within me. I even glimpsed possibilities of understand- 
ing which the past had never offered. Moreover, it seemed 
to me that the same sentiment was dawning on our soldiers. 
The thirst for vengeance which had spurred them on at 
first had abated as they advanced across the ravaged earth, 
1 saw them merciful before the misery of the vanquished.” 

Centurics of Bad Dreams. Later that same year, at Mainz 
De Gaulle declared: “We proceed from the same race; we 
are Europeans, men of the West. How many reasons for us 
to stand by one another henceforward!” In another speech 
at Koblenz, he added: “Time will go by and wounds will be 
healed, but the wounds are deep and the healing time will 
be long.” Ata gala gathering in Freiburg, De Gaulle summed 
up his thoughts: 

‘I began wondering if so many battles fought and inva- 
sions endured for so many centuries were not merely bad 
dreams. How can I believe that the Germans ever enter- 
tained toward the Gauls anything but this cordiality of 
which I was being offered such striking proofs? But when I 
found myself again in the ruined streets amid a grief-stricken 
crowd, I could see what disaster this nation had had to en- 
dure in order to heed the counsels of reason at last.” 
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vately feels that the Common Market is 
already big enough. in the trade-minded 
port city of Hamburg De Gaulle dis- 
claimed any intent of excluding other na- 
tions from the European community. 

L'union, Pourquoi? Speaking without 
notes. mostly in grammatically flawless. 
if unmistakably Gaullist German, De 
Gaulle returned repeatedly to the themat- 
ic words: “Deutsch-Franzdsische Freund- 
schaft” (Franco-German friendship}. The 
most explicit and concentrated statement 
of De Gaulle’s plans for Europe was 
delivered at a state banquet at the 
Augustusburg Castle in Briihl—ironical- 
ly. once the residence in exile of Louis 
XIV's Cardinal Mazarin, an_ early 
evangelist of France's longstanding pol- 
icy of keeping Germany weak and di- 
vided. “Every word in the speech is 
worthy of exegetical study, like a Bib- 
lical text.” exclaimed one of Adenauer’s 
close advisers. 

De Gaulle did not disguise his grand 
Carolingian design for a Europe domi- 
nated by the two nations. France and 
Germany, he emphasized, must urgently 
“reinforce their solidarity.” Said he: “If 
we have put aside our quarrels and strife, 
it is not in order to doze. From this rec- 
onciliation we must fashion a common 
source of power, influence and deeds. 
L’union, pourquoi?” 

First and most obviously, said De 
Gaulle, the two nations must unite to 
thwart Soviet “ambitions of dominance.” 
Secondly, he reasoned, “because the al- 
liance of the free world—Europe and 
America—cannot preserve its self-confi- 
dence and solidity unless there exists on 
the old continent a dam of power and 
prosperity of the same sort that the U. 
constitutes in the new world. Such a dam 
can have no other basis than the solidarity 
of our two countries.” Thirdly, peace and 
prosperity “from the Atlantic to the 
Urals” depend on a “single, unified Franco- 
German policy.” 

Organic Cooperation. In private dam- 
building talks with Adenauer, De Gaulle 
keved his pitch directly to West Germa- 
ny’s bubbling new nationalism. “For 
years our foreign policy was based on con- 
sidering ourselves the biggest small na- 
tion.” glowed one German diplomat. “But 
De Gaulle sees us in a different light—as 
a great nation.” 

De Gaulle played subtly on Adenauer’s 
growing fear that the U.S. will eventually 
withdraw from Europe. De Gaulle argued 
powerfully that U.S. disengagement would 
be more than offset by the new Europe 
spearheaded by France and Germany, 
which would be an equal partner with 
the U.S. in the West. and eventually, he 
prophesied, a “third force” capable of 
coming to terms with a mellowed Soviet 
Union. As a first. institutionalized step 
toward this third force. De Gaulle called 
for “organic cooperation” between the 
French and German armies—a_ thinly 
veiled bid for West German financial and 
technical assistance in France's program 
to develop an independent nuclear deter- 
rent; it was swiftly downplayed by Bonn 
which above all is anxious to avoid alien- 
ating the U.S. 
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De Gaulle’s strength is that, almost 
alone among Western statesmen, he has 
his own firm. lucid ideas about the future 


of the West—however disturbing these 
may sometimes be to his allies—and has 
no hesitation about pushing them. He is 
deeply imbued with a sense of history 
(see box). And at 71, he is a man of amaz- 
ing diligence. Said one admiring German 
official: “The key to De Gaulle is evident 
in his speeches in German. He doesn't 
speak it really well, but he has a perfectly 
aspirated #. For a Frenchman, that’s the 
toughest letter of all. De Gaulle must have 
concentrated on it and = systematically 
practiced it until he got it. It’s that power 
of will that’s so characteristic. And you 
can be sure that he will keep pressing 
his idea of Franco-German friendship the 
same way.” 

Natural Ripening. Despite what one 
Adenauer aide called “the impact of De 
Gaulle’s charme virile on the Old Gentle- 
man.” the distance the Chancellor could 
travel down the road with the French 


President had its limits. On any issue 
apt seriously to impair Germany's rela- 
tions with its other Western partners, Ade- 
nauer would find a huge majority against 
him in the Bundestag, including not only 
the Socialist opposition and the Free 
Democrats. who shore up his coalition 
government, but also nearly two-thirds 
of his own Christian Democratic Union. 
Adenauer’s problem, says one diplomat 
is thus to let the Franco-German love 
match ripen naturally, “so that it becomes 
neither an ersatz for the Common Market 
nor a rival for it, nor directed against 
any partner, including the U.S.” 

On the other hand. both leaders are well 
aware that they will not be alive or in 
office many more years; a sense of urgen- 
cy underlay even their most florid public 
exchanges. This awareness of historic 
work to be done pervaded the entire visit 
and, more important, was grasped by 
West Germany's people. Charles de Gaulle 
has long paid tribute to Franco-German 
friendship; he even personifies it. Last 
week he helped to make it a reality that 
will outlive Charles de Gaulle. 





"It Will Be" 


In the gilded, mirrored chambers of 
Pall Mall’s Marlborough House, the lead- 
ers of Britain's Commonwealth  gath- 
ered this week. They came to discuss an 
issue that will permanently affect their 
nations’ future: Britain's bid for mem- 
bership in Europe’s Common Market. 

The conference comes at a particularly 
sensitive time. Britain’s negotiating team 
left Brussels last month without the con- 
clusive outline of terms that the govern- 
ment had hoped to present to this week’s 
conference. Thus it could offer little in 
the way of solid assurance to the Com- 
monwealth nations that will be hardest 
hit by Britain's admission to Europe 
New Zealand. Australia and Canada (in 
that order of vulnerability), whose econ- 
omies are heavily reliant on tariff-free 
exports of meat, grain and dairy products 
to the British market. from which they 
may be excluded by 1970. Britain’s tough- 
est opposition came from the French, 





ny NOON EVENING STANDAN 


“Ip Toey Want Us Tuey Witt Have to Make THE Way Easy For Us’ * 


whose own farmers are already hard 
pressed to unload their high-cost sur- 
pluses. Even in Britain a Daily Mail 
national poll showed 52° were against 
British membership. compared with 42 
two months ago. Nevertheless, Britain's 
giant Trades Union Congress voted over- 
whelmingly against rejection of the Com- 
mon Market last week. 

"We Have Stood Fast."’ Only four 
months ago Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan was saying that Britain would not 
join unless Europe made “the way easy 
for us” (see cartoon), Now, as Charles 
de Gaulle and Konrad Adenauer hob- 
nobbed in West Germany. it was plain 
that the road would be at best a rocky 
one, An outcry against Common Market 
membership from Prime Ministers of the 
“Old Dominions’—Canada’s John Die- 
fenbaker. New Zealand's Keith Holyoake, 
Australia’s Robert Menzies—could bring 
Tory fortunes crashing. Menzies was no- 
tably less belligerent than he had been 
earlier this year, saying: “We must strike 


Prime Minister Macmillan, May 1, r962 
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a happy medium between the insistence 
on our own position and recognition of 
the rights of other people.” Holyoake 
whose country sells 92% of its farm prod- 
uce to Britain, worked gently on Britain's 
sense of fair play. “Over 120 years,” he 
declared, “New Zealand has looked to 
Britain in times of emergency. We have 
fast with Britain when she 
sorely pressed.” 

"Tough Moments Ahead." While the 
Eurocrats go hammer and tongs at the 
task of welding the new Europe 
WorLp BusINess), the Commonwealth 
still must make the emotional and intel- 
lectual adjustments that come harder than 
economic concessions. As they planned for 
a new round of negotiations, starting next 
month, most Common Market statesmen 


stood was 


(see 
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BELVISI 


defendant is still at large.) What made the 
fascinating in France was that the 
five were drawn almost inevitably to the 
S.A.O. and its paranoiac delusions of glory 
from similarly abject backgrounds: broken 
homes, army service in Algeria, feckless 
drifting from job to job. In the dock 
they seemed almost a composite of the 
S.A.O. mentality. The line-up: 

> Henri Manoury, 34, who led the plot, 
was an academic failure at school, mar- 
ried a pied-noir girl in Algeria. 

> Martial de Villemandy, 35. bounced 
around Europe and America with his 
vaudeville parents before they separated. 
Previously imprisoned as an army desert- 
er, he helped botch the assassination at- 
tempt by crashing the car that was to sig- 
nal the arrival of the presidential convoy. 


case 


MANOURY 





De VILLEMANDY 


ambush,* which almost killed De Gaulle 
last month, had destroyed any current of 
sympathy for the defendants. 

Tixier’s ace card was his claim that the 
assassination attempt was actually a bidon 
(phony) plot cooked up by Gaullist offi- 
cials to scare the President into taking 
greater security precautions. But Tixier 
was made to look so ridiculous in trying 
to prove the charge that he dropped this 
strategy. Even Tixier's defense witnesses 
(though mostly staunch advocates of 
Algérie francaise) had little sympathy for 
the five. Snapped General Fernand Gam- 
biez: “It is because of maneuvers of men 
like them that Algérie francaise was lost.” 

The prosecution demanded death for 
Manoury and hefty prison sentences for 
his accomplices. But Tixier made a bril- 
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BARBANCE 


"Because of men like them, Algérie francaise was lost." 


sympathetically acknowledged the obsta- 
cles in the way of British membership. 
Shrugged one diplomat in Brussels last 
week: “There will be tough moments 
ahead.” He added: “But it will be. It 
will be.” 


FRANCE 
Five Who Failed 


One dark night last September, Charles 
de Gaulle’s black Citroén was speeding 
toward his country home in Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises when suddenly flames 
erupted in the car’s path. Miraculously, 
the plastic bomb that had been planted 
beside the lonely road did not explode. 
Shaken but unhurt, De Gaulle murmured 
“Just a joke in bad taste.’’ Last week the 
punch line of the joke was delivered in 
a drab courthouse at Troyes, 90 miles 
from Paris, where the S.A.O. terrorists who 
had plotted to assassinate France's Presi- 
dent stood trial. 

In almost any society the five men in 
the dock would probably have tangled 
with the law sooner or later. (A sixth 
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Told in court that his brother had called 
him unstable, De Villemandy shrugged 
“With good reason, Your Honor.” 

> Bernard Barbance, 27, is the son of a 
bus driver, was an apprentice florist be- 
fore going into the army as a paratrooper. 
Baby-f .ced Barbance, explained a court 
psyc..atrist, was motivated by “the desire 
to achieve virility.” 

> Jean-Marc Rouviére, 25, had a father 
and mother who were both sentenced to 
death as collaborators after World War 
II. He won three military citations in 
Algeria, built the bomb meant to kill 
De Gaulle. (It failed to explode only 
because of faulty soldering. ) 

> Armand Belvisi, 37, is an army deserter 
and onetime cop who spent tour years 1n 
jail for stealing $2,800 from a mail truck. 
Called an inveterate woman chaser in 
court, he explained placidly to the bench 
‘Well, I don't smoke or drink.’ 

Defense Attorney Jean-Louis Tixier- 
Vignancour, a foxy ultrarightist who de- 
fended S.A.0. Leader Raoul Salan, tried 
the trial postponed. 
the latest S.A.O. 


desperately to get 
His reason was obvious 


liant plea. He emphasized that no one had 
been killed. Why, then, should Manoury 
die when Salan, who was responsible “for 
1,800 murders, 4,700 people wounded, and 
12,000 armed attacks,”’ got only life im- 
prisonment? He recalled that France has 
traditionally been lenient toward political 
assassins since the public revulsion over 
the fate of Damiens, Louis XV’s valet 
who was tortured and killed after grazing 
his master with a knife during an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on his life. 

The jury deliberated 77 minutes. De- 
spite the prosecution's plea for stiff sen- 
tences to show “that there are still laws 
in France and still men in Troyes,” the 
verdict was mild: 20 years for Manoury, 
15 each for De Villemandy, Rouviére and 
Belvisi, and ten for Barbance. Said Tixier 
“Damiens helped us very much indeed.” 


In mid-trial, the government rounded up five 






of the conspirators who had taken part in the 
second ambu At week’s end, former Premier 
Georges Bidav vw reportedly leading the 
inti-Gaullist underground, was also arrested 

Italy and, as is common in such cases, taken 


to “the frontier of his choice.” 
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ALGERIA 
The One-Day War 


After weeks of bluster and sporadic 
bloodshed, Algeria’s Politburo Chief 
Ahmed ben Bella last week finally ordered 
his troops to seize the new nation’s re- 
bellious capital. 

Within hours, motorized columns carry- 
ing 16.000 regular troops were rolling 
northward along three roads toward Al- 
giers. Then they ran into roadblocks set 
up by defiant troops of Wilaya 4, the 
military district that includes Algiers and 
the surrounding region. As their trucks 
squealed to a halt, Ben Bella’s troops 
embraced their foes at the barricades and 
sat down to drink coffee together. “Dear 
brother,” one of Ben Bella’s officers would 
say, “we have orders from the Politburo 
to advance on Algiers.” A wilaya com- 
mander would reply: “Dear brother, we 
are sorry but we have orders not to let 
you pass.” Then the brothers abandoned 
fraternity for fratricide. 

On a ridge above rolling wheatfields 
near Boghar, 90 miles south of Al- 
giers, Time Correspondent James Wilde 
watched the war begin. Cabled Wilde: 
“The regular army, trained in Tunisia, 
rode in Skoda trucks, wore uniforms made 
in Red China, packed Czech submachine 
guns, Russian recoilless rifles and Chinese- 
made mortars. Against them were ranged 
a motley collection of lightly armed Wila- 
ya 4 guerrillas, most of them hardly 
more than boys. Though the regulars were 
plainly holding back their superior fire- 
power at Boghar, heavy fighting took 
place near mountainous Aumale, about 
60 miles to the east, where determined 
guerrillas could have stopped Ben Bella's 
forces for months if they had wished. In 
all. more than 100 men died and 400 were 
wounded before the single day’s fighting 
ended in an uneasy truce.” 

"Real Independence." In Algiers itself, 
meanwhile, militiamen loyal to the Polit- 
buro surged out of hiding and seized con- 
trol of the casbah in rooftop fighting. 
From Oran, where ‘he had fled four days 
earlier to avoid arrest by Wilaya 4 troops, 
Ahmed ben Bella slipped into Algiers, 
dressed in woman’s clothing. There, in 
return for a cease-fire, Rebel Leader Colo- 
nel Hassan agreed to evacuate the city 
and to confine his routed, discredited 
forces to one of the suburbs. 

Changing into a dark blue suit, Ben 
Bella that night delivered a “victory” 
speech from a balcony overlooking Al- 
giers’ spacious Forum. But so disgusted 
are Algerians with their squabbling leaders 
that scarcely 500 turned out to hear Ben 
Bella proclaim: “The crisis is over. The 
Politburo’s authority is restored!” Un- 
convincingly, he added: “Algeria's real 
independence dates from today.” 

Garrison Joys. Though he had tempo- 
rarily disposed of one opponent, Ben Bella 
had plenty left. The rugged Berber guer- 
rillas of Wilaya 3 were still holding out 
in the impregnable mountains of Kabylia. 
led by hard-bitten Belkacem Krim, who 
negotiated the Evian agreements with 
France and may still have the power to 
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SOLDIER 
IN WAITING 


N the two. ill-starred months of Al- 

geria’s independence. it has become 
plain that the only effective power in 
the country is not wielded by Ahmed 
ben Bella and his Politburo. It lies in 
the fragile. nicotine-stained hands of 
Colonel Houari Boumedienne, 37. the 
brooding ascetic who is unchallenged 
leader of the nation’s disciplined, 45,- 
ooo-man “regular” army. 

It was Boumedienne who ousted ex- 
Premicr Benyoussef Benkhedda last 
summer and backed the more “revo- 
lutionary” Ben Bella in his place. Last 
week Boumedienne kept Ben Bella in 
power by routing the rebellious forces 
that held Algiers in defiance of the 
Politburo. And if Ben Bella topples, 
as many Algerians expect him to, it 
will almost certainly be the result of 
yet another coup by Boumedienne’s 
increasingly restive army. 

° 

The high-strung, hawk-beaked colo- 
nel looks less like a kingmaker than 
a Left Bank café intellectual. His ca- 
daverous frame quivers with nervous 
energy as he chomps on an_ ever- 
present cigarette or chain-gulps black 
coffee. A bachelor who has been too 
engrossed in the revolution to see his 
parents for twelve years, Boumedienne 
has wispy, sandy hair, a straggly, red- 
dish mustache, and small, grey-blue 
eyes that seldom kindle save on the 
occasions when he expounds his dog- 
matic, curiously naive ideas about Al- 
geria’s future. Though probably one 
of the best educated of the top Alge- 
rian leaders, he uncritically accepts 
such Communist canards as the notion 
that other NATO nations supported 
France during the seven-year war 
against Algeria’s freedom fighting. 
With no apparent thought for the 
problems involved, he insists that 
drastic agrarian reform and redistribu- 
tion of wealth are the first essential 
responsibilities of Algeria’s govern- 
ment. Argues Boumedienne: “It is un- 
acceptable—impossible—that the land 
should remain in the hands of the few 
while the majority live in misery. The 
peasant paid for the war and gave his 
all. We can’t just give him slogans in 
return.” 

Boumedienne, who was born in 
Guelma, 40 miles south of Bone, is 
himself the son of a landless peasant. 
He managed nonetheless to attend 
both French and Islamic schools, spent 
at least two years at Egypt's al-Azhar 
University. According to French dos- 
siers. he attended military schools in 
Russia and Red China. Boumedienne 
will neither affirm nor deny the charge. 
“He hates talking about the past.” 
explains a friend. “He would like to 
imagine that he began life in 1954— 
the year the rebellion started.” 














COLONEL BOUMEDIENNE 


Boumedienne learned to kill as an 
urban terrorist and later as a guerrilla 
in the mountains. At 32 he com- 
manded all the rebel forces in western 
Algeria. He admits only one regret: 
the war's fratricidal purges in which. 
says he, “I had to send thousands of 
comrades to their deaths.” He adds 
coolly: “Some were killed by the 
French, others by internal strife.” 

e 


In 1960 Boumedienne was given the 
task of “forming a national army” 
in the security of training camps in 
Morocco and Tunisia. He carefully 
built and husbanded a crack fighting 
force equipped with Communist-bloc 
weapons and indoctrinated with Marx- 
ist ideas. “It’s the best group that 
ever was.” he brags. He kept his units 
in fighting trim with diversionary at- 
tacks on the French army’s fortified 
defense lines across the border, but 
his troops took no part in the bitter 
war in Algeria itself. Thus the army’s 
losses were trifling compared with 
those of the guerrilla fighters in the 
Algerian wilayas. Boumedienne is de- 
tested by wilaya leaders, who say that 
he starved them of sorely needed weap- 
ons that were lavished on his private 
troops. “One has one’s attachments.” 
Boumedienne answers. ‘Mine is the 
army.” With stubborn idealism that is 
ironically reminiscent of many French 
officers, Boumedienne asserts that the 
comradeship of the army “transcends 
even the national interest.” 

What is abundantly clear is that 
few, if any, Algerian leaders would 
now attempt to clip Boumedienne’s 
wings, as Benkhedda tried to do. Ben 
Bella, whom the colonel has known 
and supported since 1952, has more 
reason to fear that his government will 
not be able to rebuild Algeria's shat- 
tered economy or redistribute its land 
fast enough to please his impatient 
chief of staff. In that case, the next 
time Boumedienne marches, it will 
probably be to rivet army rule on 
Algeria. Boumedienne has often re- 
marked that “the army is the spear- 
head of the revolution’ —and he alone 
wields the spear. 




















oust Ben Bella. Also ranged against Ben 
Bella is the bulk of organized labor in 
Algeria, led by realistic unionists such as 
Ali Yahia, an ex-schoolteacher who be- 
lieves that living standards can be main- 
tained only through cooperation with 
France. Even more bitterly opposed to 
the Politburo are the 250,000 Algerian 
workers in France, whose organization 
still refuses to send funds to Ben Bella’s 
de facto government. 

The most dangerous antagonist of all 
may well be thin, fiery Colonel Houari 
Boumedienne, commander of the regular 
army (see box). In borrowed French heli- 
copters, Ben Bella had to fly twice to the 
front lines to get Boumedienne to agree 
to the cease-fire. There was an “acrimoni- 
ous” meeting at Orléansville. where Bou- 
medienne argued bitterly against the deal 
made with Wilaya 4 just as he was at the 
point of breaking through the rebel de- 
fenses. The regular army, he declared, was 
being cheated of its triumphal entry into 
Algiers. where his officers anticipated fat 
political jobs and his men dreamed of 
the soft garrison life. Boumedienne got his 
way, and this week. grinning broadly, he 
headed for Algiers in a green Land Rover 
at the head of a token force of 4,000 
army regulars, who will remain as a part 
of the city’s garrison. 

By week's end, Ben Bella had issued a 
sheaf of pacifying orders. From now on, 
he declared, Algiers would be a “demili- 
tarized city” under the control of a police 
force loyal to the Politburo. The often- 
postponed national elections were resched- 
uled for Sept. 16. Ben Bella also took 
personal credit for having brought an end 
to the fighting. That seemed only fair to 
most Algerians: after all, Ben Bella had 
started it. But his troubles—and Algeria's 
—were only beginning. 


BERLIN 
One for the Mets 


When the Russians first began using 
armored cars instead of buses for the daily 
changing of the guard at the Soviet war 
memorial, Western officials accepted the 
switch as a practical measure to protect 
Russian troops from stones hurled by 
West Berliners. But the Russian convoy 
grew and grew and grew. At first there 
were only three small four-wheeled ar- 
mored personnel carriers. Then the small 
APCs were replaced by three larger six- 
wheeled armored cars. Then the Russians 
suggested that they might want to add a 
fourth. “What next?” groaned U.S. offi- 
cials in Washington and Berlin. “Tanks?” 

The U.S. last week decided to put an 
end to the daily 2.2-mile circus. To the 
Russians went a curt announcement: as of 
midnight next day, there would be no 
more junketing through the U.S. sector to 
the war memorial. Instead, the Commu- 
nists could either break a path through 
their own Wall at the Brandenburg Gate, 
or use the Invalidenstrasse crossing point 
directly into the British sector, where the 
monument is located. 

There were some tense hours, for many 
West Berliners expected the Russians to 
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try a showdown. But when the deadline 
came, the Soviet troops drove to In- 
validenstrasse, avoiding the U.S. sector as 
directed. Some Westerners seemed jubi- 
lant that the West for once had made the 
Russians knuckle under. instead of vice 
versa. “Well, whaddya know.” guffawed a 
G.I. “The Mets finally won a ball game.” 
Whether it was even a moral victory was 
doubtful. Many a critic of the West's 
painfully cautious Berlin policy wondered 
aloud why the Russians were not ordered 
to go back to riding buses and to stop 
driving armored cars into West Berlin. 





CONTRAL PRESS 
Krogo Epuset & WIFE 
All that glittered was not socialism. 


GHANA 


Crowbar Redivivus 

It was only a matter of time before 
Krobo (“Crowbar”) Edusei, 46, returned 
to President Kwame Nkrumah’s Cabinet; 
he has all the qualifications. A squat, 
be ibastic bully from Ashanti, Edusei was 
N«rumah's éminence noire in the Cabinet 
until last April, when he was finally tossed 
out during one of Nkrumah’s brief experi- 
ments in making his colleagues practice 
what he preaches. 

Osagyefo (The Redeemer) had decreed 
austerely that no Minister in his socialist 
government should have a house worth 
more than $56,000. Crowbar, a former 
$22-a-month debt collector, had five 
houses; one of them—a $200,000 pleasure 
dome outside of Accra—would be called 
a palace even by Osagyefo. However, it 
was not Chateau Crowbar that led to 
Edusei’s downfall, but a golden bed that 
was snapped up by his wife Mary in 
London, In vain Crowbar pleaded with 
her to send it back to the store. Implored 
Edusei: “An $8.400 gold-plated bed is 
not socialism.” The aftermath in Accra: 
his palace was confiscated and Crowbar 
was axed. 

But in Ghana these days, Cabinet Min- 
isters are about as scarce as 14-karat pads. 


Since jailing Foreign Minister Ako Adjei 
and Information Minister Tawia Adama- 
fio last month. apparently for complicity 
in a plot to assassinate him, Nkrumah 
has been hard pressed to plug the gaps. 
To fill the Agriculture Ministry, the Re- 
deemer redeemed Crowbar. 

Edusei might even get his palace back. 
Mary, still contrary, still has the bed. 


IRAN 
The Night the Earth Went Wild 


Through the rubble heap that had once 
been the quiet farming village of Buin 
walked Mohammed Reza Pahlevi. Shah 
of Iran. On either side. the ruins of mud- 
brick houses were piled high above him; 
the sickening stench of unburied bodies 
poisoned the air. Grimy, sobbing villagers 
milled around him. “I have lost all I had, 
O Father of the Nation,” cried one old 
woman, falling to her knees. “My hus- 
band, two sons, four daughters, and my 
two brothers with their nine children.” 

Finally, the Shah climbed onto the hood 
of an army truck to list the villagers’ im- 
mediate needs. There were only 400 clus- 
tered around him; 3,000 of Buin’s 6.500 
people had perished in one horrifying min- 
ute. The earthquake that demolished Buin 
and too other villages had already ac- 
counted for some 10,000 deaths; hundreds 
more were reported daily as masked Irani- 
an soldiers shoveled through the debris in 
search of bodies. 

The earthquake hit at 10:52 on a still, 
starry night. wrenching a jagged fault 30 
miles beneath the surface in an area 60 
miles long, 25 miles wide. Marveled Sayid 
Abdullah Hussein, a village schoolteacher: 
“The earth went wild with wrath. Then, 
suddenly, the roaring ended and there was 
silence amidst the darkness and dust. I 
called again and again for my wife and 
family. But there was no answer.” 

The worst recorded disaster in the na- 
tion’s modern history, the quake was 100 
times more violent than the temblor that 
killed some 20,000 in the Moroccan city 
of Agadir in 1960; if the epicenter had hit 
only 90 miles away in Teheran, scientists 
estimated, more than a million Iranians 
would have been killed or injured. Though 
every available rescue unit rushed to the 
stricken area, some of the villages were so 
remote that survivors huddled in the ruins 
for days before medicine and supplies 
reached them. A dozen nations offered 
Iran immediate aid. Within 28 hours after 
the first tremor, U.S. Air Force planes 
from Europe were landing in Iran with aid 
that included a 100-bed Army field hospi- 
tal, two helicopter rescue teams, 1,000 
tons of food. 

As the Shah flew from village to village. 
damage seemed even worse than at first 
expected. Wailed the village mullah of 
Danesfahan, where 3,200 of 4,500 inhabi- 
tants perished: “We have brought this 
evil on ourselves. It is God's vengeance 
for our sins.” But the real evil, experts de- 
cided, lies in the peasants’ age-old tech- 
nique of building thick-walled, mud-brick 
houses that instantly collapse on their 
occupants in an earthquake. After his 
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Photographed at Loch Lomond, Scotland, by “21” Brands 


Why there’s a little of Loch Lomond 
in every bottle of Ballantine’s 


Loch Lomond. Scotland’s celebrated lake of ballad and verse, — of 42 Scotch Whiskies, each contributing its particular flavor 
imparts something very special to Ballantine’s Scotch Whisky. to this Scotch’s pleasing personality. 
It lends some of its serenity and sunny-lightness to the spirit. The final result is Scotch never brash or heavy—nor so limply 


Realistically. Loch Lomond’s azure waters are 
perfect for making Scotch. For good Scotch re- 


quires a water of uncommon gentleness, And the 


light that it merely teases the taste buds. 

The final result is Scotch Whisky as Scotch 
Whisky should be. Good-natured, full of proud 
Loch’s water is measured at only 3 to 5 degrees heritage, flaunting its authentic flavor and qual- 
of hardness (London’s water measures up to ity to all those who enjoy its company. Just a 
300 degrees). Another important considera- few reasons why: the more you know about 


tion: Ballantine’s contains a delicate harmony Scotch the more you like Ballantine’s. 
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inspection, the Shah announced plans to 
rebuild the nation’s 50,000 mud-hut vil- 
lages.* It will take at least 15 years—if 
new earthquakes do not hasten the task. 


MALAYSIA 
A Good Start 


In an echoing Singapore badminton 
hall. weary workers counted and_ re- 
counted the ballots far into the night. 
Outside, 200 police stood guard against 
possible violence organized by the power- 
ful left-wing parties. But the leftists failed 
to marshal either rioters or voters, and 
moderate Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
scored an unexpected landslide for his 
campaign to bring Singapore into the big 
new federation of Britain’s Malaysian 
territories (Time, July 27). Glowed the 
Cambridge-educated Prime Minister: “It 
is the seal of public and popular approval 
for merger and Malaysia. We are off to a 
good start.” 

The Communist-lining Barisan Social- 
ists, an extremist group that splintered 








THe Prince & Grace Kowtn (1946) 


from Lee’s own People’s Action Party in 
1g61, had sought to turn the referendum 
into a protest vote. The Socialists pre- 
dicted that 70° of the ballots wou!d be 
left blank, and Peking tried to buy a few 
votes by dangling hints that it would re- 
sume its once large rubber purchases if 
Singapore stayed out of the new fed- 
eration. But it was Lee who wound up 
with 71% of the vote; barely 25° of 
the 561.559 ballots were blank. 

Singapore will now get limited repre- 
sentation in the Malaysian Parliament 
in exchange for local control over labor 
and education policies (which it needs to 
curb Communist influence). By Aug. 31, 
1963, the British-run territories of North 
Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei are to com- 
plete the federation with Malaya and 
Singapore to form a 1.600-mile crescent 
around the South China Sea. 

Ultimately, Malaysia's success depends 
in large measure on its chief architect, 
Malayan Prime Minister Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, who at 59 is troubled by in- 
somnia and is perceptibly slowing down. 
The Tengku (prince), almost alone, can 
bind together all the diverse elements in 
the nation-to-be. 


Also in dire need of repair: the area’s intri 
cate, ingenious system of underground conduits 
called Qanats--which have been used for hun 


dreds of years to distribute water from moun- 


tain springs to the arid plateaus. 
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INTERNATIONAL SET 
Unhitching Post 


Fortnight after bidding Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy arrivederci, the villagers of Ravello 
this week turned out to say goodbye to 
Jackie's sister and hostess, Lee Radziwill, 
29. As Lee and her husband. Polish Prince 
Stanislas Radziwill, packed up for the trip 
home to London, it turned out that their 
sprawling Mediterranean villa had been 
more than a summer pleasure dome; it 
also served the Roman Catholic Radziwills 
as a convenient base from which to seek 
Vatican annulment of a previous marriage. 

Just which marriage they wanted to 
have annulled* was at first not quite 
clear. since “Stash” Radziwill, 48. was 
once married to Shipping Heiress Grace 
Kolin, who last year married the Earl of 
Dudley. who was formerly married to 
Laura Charteris, who is now married to 
U.S. Socialite Michael Canfield, who was 
the first husband of Lee Bouvier, who 








THe Prince & PRINCESS 
From quick killings to quiet dabbling. 


since March 19. 1959. has been married to 
Prince Stanislas Radziwill. 

Rothschild Collector. Stash Radziwill 
explained. No three-ring annulment was 
necessary, because his first marriage—to 
the present Baroness de Chollet, wife of a 
Swiss banker—was declared void by the 
Vatican shortly before he married Lee in 
March 1959; his second marriage was not 
even recognized by the church, since it 
was a civil ceremony, and, in any case. 
took place before his first was annulled. 
The only marriage “outstanding.” as a 
Roman Catholic prelate put it, is Lee's. 
According to friends, Lee and Stash 
wanted it annulled to placate Stash’s de- 
voutly Catholic father, Prince Janusz 
Radziwill, 82. who is said to have dis- 
approved of their civil marriage. 

Away from Ravello, the Radziwills live 
relatively unnoticed in their London town 
house. Bulky, mustachioed Stash Radzi- 





Annulments are most commonly granted on 
grounds that either partner entered into the 
marriage with reservations, usually about hay 
ing children, or was under outside compulsion 
to get married. Worldly Italian maidens send 
friends or relatives premarital postcards hinting 
at such reservations or compulsions, which can 


later be used as evidence if needed 





will wrestles a Cadillac around narrow 
London streets and looks like the chap 
who got his comeuppance in the final reel 
of every Pearl White thriller. Except 
for a slight accent, he is as English as 
the Ascot—almost. The prince arrived in 
London after World War II with little 
to his name but his name. He made some 
quick killings in real estate, and has set- 
tled down to quiet dabbling. Stash’s cash 
has enabled the Radziwills to furnish their 
elegant Georgian house with works of art 
but Radziwill is known to the trade as 
a “Rothschild collector.” meaning that 
he buys objets d'art the way some people 
buy A. T. & T. 

Social Tips. Like Sister Jackie. shy 
chic Lee Radziwill devotes as much time 
as she can to her children. In her first 
and last ceremonial public appearance 
to open Chelsea's annual antiques fair 
she was so jittery that she bumped heads 
with the curtsving moppet who presented 
her a bouquet of flowers, returned to her 
seat and sat on the bouquet. Like Jackie 
Kennedy, too, she has had a fling at 
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Lee & MIke CANFIELD (1956) 


journalism, notably last July, when she 
was barred from a private, nonpress show- 
ing by Couturier Hubert de Givenchy 
after it was learned that she was covering 
the Paris collections for McCall’s—in a 
St. Laurent dress. Her byline has also 
appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
over a piece on manners and social tips. 

Last vear Britain's Debrett set had 
some etiquette pointers for the Radziwills. 
After accompanying the President of the 
U.S. and his wife to a dinner at Bucking- 
ham Palace. they were listed on the official 
court calendar as Prince and Princess. 
Proper Britons boggled over the fact that 
Stash is now a British subject, thus could 
correctly use his title only if he had a 
special license from the Queen, which 
might be as hard to get as some annul- 
ments. The accepted explanation for the 
fuux pas was that palace protocol officers 
consciously elevated the Radziwills on 
that occasion out of deference to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

However, Lee has never been heard to 
ask anyone to call her Missus., and her 
prince—like most of the Eastern Euro- 
peans stashed around London, Paris and 
New York—would probably sooner sur- 
render his Cadillac than his title. Around 
the Radziwill family. all males are called 
prince—except Cousin Antony, a Bays 
water wine waiter. who is rarely called at 
all, at least by the Radziwills. 
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CUBA 


The Russian Presence 

Despite initial Cuban attempts to hide 
it. and official U.S. denials that it was 
going on, there was no mistaking the Rus- 
sian buildup when it began six weeks ago. 
Refugees fleeing Castro's miserable island 
brought the first reports; U.S. intelli- 
gence agents and members of the West- 
ern diplomatic corps filled out the story. 
Ships—some Russian. some chartered 
from such NATO nations as Britain, West 
Germany and Norway—were pouring into 
Cuba carrying heavy loads of Russian 
military equipment and Russian soldiers. 

Mostly at night, and mostly with their 
own hands, the Russians unloaded sensi- 
tive electronic gear and crates shaped as 
though they might contain missiles. At 





men... strong. They were probably a 
construction unit.” 

Four miles down the red clay road, 
Morfett discovered a second bivouac, 
“swarming with thousands of Russians. 
Some were dressed in physical-training 
gear and were doing calisthenics. Others 
wore greenish fatigues. Two teams were 
playing volley ball.” Between neat rows 
of dun-colored tents, Morfett caught 
glimpses of field kitchens and chow lines, 
and beyond sat “military vehicles—lor- 
ries, trucks with mobile radar units, ar- 
mored cars. Some of the trucks still bore 
Russian-language lettering.” Ringing the 
camp were Cuban soldiers manning fresh- 
ly dug anti-aircraft emplacements. 

Gratuitous Slap. Thus, for the first 
time since he reached power, Castro had 
on hand flesh-and-blood soldiers of the 





Castro Sotprer & Soviet “TECHNICIAN” 
Radar pointing north, subversion aimed south. 


Mariel, a port near Havana, a cinder- 
block wall went up to screen the docks; 
local Cubans nicknamed the area “Little 
Berlin.” But there was no way of conceal- 
ing the Red army trucks and armored 
cars lined up five-deep for a quarter of a 
mile along Havana's waterfront San 
Pedro Street. Exiles with contacts in Cuba 
reported convoys of military vehicles, 
radar vans, mobile generators, field kitch- 
ens, and flatbed trucks bearing cylindrical 
objects under tarpaulins rumbling inland 
from the quays. 

Twin Bivouacs. Castro bars most U.S. 
newsmen from his Communist police 
state, and it was not until Keith Morfett 
of the London Daily Mail hired a car 
and went looking southwest of Havana 
that the West last week got an eye- 
witness description of the Russian pres- 
ence. Just past the village of El Cano, 
eight miles from the capital, Morfett 
came to a high hedge and a wire fence 
stretching for about two miles. Then, at a 
break in the hedge, ‘there were the Rus- 
sians.” They numbered in the hundreds, 
Morfett said, and wore coarse denim 
trousers and cheap checked shirts. ‘They 
looked in their early 20s, and were beefy 
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Red army, totaling about 4,000, along 
with a growing armory ranging from rifles 
to missiles (see box opposite). 

Back in Moscow, Khrushchev obvious- 
ly enjoyed what he had wrought. In a 
gratuitous slap in the face for the U.S. 
and President Kennedy, he announced 
that “during the stay in the U.S.S.R. of 
Ernesto Guevara Serna | better known as 
Che]... the government of the Cuban 
republic addressed the Soviet government 
with a request for help by delivering 
armaments and sending technical special- 
ists for training Cuban servicemen. Agree- 
ment was reached. As long as aggressive 
imperialist quarters continue threatening 
Cuba, the Cuban republic has every justi- 
fication for taking measures to ensure its 
security . . . while all Cuba’s true friends 
have every right to respond.” 

Fragile Republics. Behind Khru- 
shchev’s arrogant new gesture lay more 
than the desire to add a new cold war 
pressure point only 90 miles off the U.S. 
coast. The Kremlin wants to hold Cuba 
as a base for the eventual subversion 
of all Latin America. Against a Castro- 
Khrushchev alliance defying the U.S. 
with impunity, wielding a war machine 


unlike any seen before in Latin Amer- 
ica and spreading revolution through 
Spanish-speaking agents, the emotional, 
economically unbalanced, heavily illiter- 
ate republics below the Rio Grande would 
be hard pressed to preserve their present 
fragile structures. 

Castro’s divisive influence is already 
evident. Communist rebels and_ rioters 
have shaken the governments of Venezue- 
la, Guatemala, Panama, Ecuador and the 
Dominican Republic. Early this year at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, it took the 
Americas’ foreign ministers ten round-the- 
clock days to find a devious, legalistic 
way to declare Communist Cuba “incom- 
patible” with the democratic ideals of the 
Organization of American States—and to 
find 14 countries bold enough to vote 
for it. Meeting in Mexico City fortnight 
ago, the infant eight-nation Latin Ameri- 
can Free Trade Association debated for 
eight days over whether to admit Red 
Cuba although nearly all of Cuba’s trade 
is now with the Communist bloc. LAFTA 
finally rejected Cuba, but with Mexico 
and Brazil abstaining. 

Time for Decision. Even when they 
could not say it publicly for fear of vio- 
lent reaction by local pro-Castro minor- 
ities, most Latin American governments 
feared the new Cuban military buildup, 
and privately prayed that the U.S. would 
do something about it. In Nicaragua, the 
ruling Somoza dynasty called openly for 
“collective military action.” Democratic 
little Costa Rica promised to “support 
any action to defend the inter-American 
system from the Communist threat that 
could come from Cuba.” Students pa- 
raded through the Costa Rican capital of 
San José with placards calling for inter- 
vention—"“OAS, the Time Is Now!” 

In the fence-sitting, bigger countries 
of South America, influential voices were 
calling for action. Wrote Brazil's O Estado 
de Sado Paulo; “The hour of evasion, con- 
fusion and hesitation has passed.” An Ar- 
gentine Foreign Ministry official an- 
nounced support for ‘‘any initiative taken 
by the U.S.” 

Nothing Yet. If any justification was 
needed beyond the Monroe Doctrine, 
there was the 1947 Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, the peace-keeping OAS Char- 
ter, and the 1954 OAS anti-Communist 
resolution. Action under the OAS Charter 
might range from a blockade (which a 
U.S. Navy expert estimated could easily 
be maintained by two aircraft carriers and 
16 destroyers) to outright invasion. 

However great the degree of support 
from its southern neighbors, the final de- 
cision will be the U.S.’s own. At week's 
end the U.S. decision was to do nothing 
—yet. Secretary of State Dean Rusk in- 
vited Latin American foreign ministers 
to an “informal” conference later this 
month during the U.N. General Assembly. 
But he lamely assured them that there 
would be “no intention to reach decisions 
or take any action whatever.” 
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CASTRO'S COMMUNIST ARSENAL 


ONVERSION of Fidel Castro’s 

Cuba to a Communist island for- 
tress in the Caribbean began with the 
arrival of Czech-made ZB R-2 .30-cal. 
rifles from Baltic ports in August of 
1960. By mid-1961, the U.S. Defense De- 
partment was estimating that Castro 
had received $100 million worth of So- 
viet-bloc armaments. Since then, the 
estimate has jumped to $175 million at 
the minimum. The sheer bulk of arms 
is staggering: 400,000 tons. A study of 
Castro's arsenal, based on the best avail- 
able intelligence: 


Missiles 

Castro’s newest weapons are short- 
range guided missiles. On land, he has 
the Soviet’s stubby SA-2 antiaircraft 
rocket, a solid-fuel ground-to-air missile 
similar to the U.S.’s Nike-Ajax. A nest 
of six SA-2s is already installed and op- 
erauonal under camouflage at Bahia 
Honda, 45 miles from Havana. Radar 
guided, the antiaircraft weapons can 
reach targets within a 30°-slant range of 
from 25 to 27 miles, or as far straight 
up as 60,000 feet. Another SA-2 site is 
reported under construction in Matan- 
zas, 60 miles east of Havana, and more 
rocket batteries are expected eventually 
to guard all key Cuban military in- 
stallations and cities. At sea, Castro's 
newly acquired Russian Type too tor- 
pedo boats boast the firepower of a 
small destroyer, with the addition of 
new ship-to-ship missiles whose 15-mile 
range makes them deadly against thin- 
skinned transports. 


Electronics 

Many of the newly arrived 4.000 Red 
troops are electronics and radar tech- 
nicians sent to install and man Castro's 
first missiles. The SA-2 rockets require 
extensive guidance radar. Other Russians 
will operate 250-mile-range surveillance 
radar and electromagnetic tracking posts 
to monitor Cape Canaveral shots and 
to aid orbiting Russian cosmonauts who 
have heretofore had no land-based sta- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. Al- 
ready in Cuban waters are five Russian 
750-ton fishing trawlers, loaded to the 
gunwales with electronic gear. 


Aircraft 


Some 200 Czech-trained Cuban pilots 
are now equipped with 25 MIG-rss, 
45 MIG-17s, and 20 supersonic MIG- 
19s. Converted transport pilots have 
taken over the controls of 24 recently- 
delivered Mi-4 combat helicopters, 20 
AN-2 biplanes and eight twin-engined 
Ilyushin transports. 


Seapower 
Pride of Castro’s fleet is the still- 
commissioned Granma, the 74-ft. yacht 
from which he launched his revolution 
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in December 1956. But for the rest of 
the 5,500-man Cuban navy, six Russian 
destroyers are being acquired to add to 
a pre-Castro flotilla of a dozen U.S.- 
built corvettes. From seven to ten 4o- 
knot, missile-armed torpedo boats are 
known to have already arrived as deck 
cargo from Russia. 


Tanks 


Cuban drivers have been trained to 
handle 75 Korea-vintage 35-ton T-34 
tanks, 25 old s1-ton Joseph Stalin IIs 
and too new 4o-ton T-54s, the last 
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equipped with night-fighting infra-red 
sights and mounted with 1oo-mm. guns. 


Artillery 

Backing up its ground-to-air rockets, 
Red Cuba has more than 2,000 flak guns 
in position, mostly Skoda-made 30-mm. 
and 4o-mm. Scattered through Havana 
and around the Russian camps, the anti- 
aircraft weapons include four-barreled 
ZPU-4 Czech dual-purpose guns—the 
Castro-beloved “quatro bocas” (four 
mouths) that helped repel the ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs invaders—as well as newer, 
heavier-caliber radar-guided skysweeper 
guns. Poking over Havana's sea wall are 
long 85-mm. cannons; poised at the 
ends of military roads leading to the U.S. 
base at Guantanamo is new 155-mm. 
motorized artillery capable of assault at 
40 m.p-h. For combat support, there 
are 1,000 pieces of field artillery, includ- 
ing truck-mounted, multibarreled Rus- 
sian rocket launchers. 


Small Arms 

Available to Castro’s militiamen and 
regulars. are 65,000 new Belgian FN 
rifles and 125,000 Czech automatic rifles, 
200,000 Communist-bloc burp guns and 
assorted small arms, 3.5-in. antitank 
bazookas and more than 5,000 heavy 
mortars. 


Troops 
Castro’s 300,000 militiamen are loose- 
ly trained, but carry impressive auto- 
matic-weapons firepower. For them and 
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the 50,000-man regular army, durable 
Communist General Enrique Lister, 55, 
a veteran of the Spanish Civil War, is 
busy working up a new table of organi- 
zation, and has instituted a highly effi- 
cient system of training and discipline. 
Some 80,000 militia had already re- 
ceived two months’ field weapons train- 
ing from Czech, Russian, East German 
and Red Chinese military advisers prior 
to the arrival of the latest 4.000 Russian 
military technicians. From the militia’s 
jovenes rebeldes (young rebels), a spit- 
and-polish elite corps of 3,500 has been 
recruited and put through rugged train- 
ing that included scrambles up and 
down Cuba's highest mountain, Pico Tur- 
quino (6,560 ft.) with full battle pack. 
When they appeared in starched green 
fatigues outside the cactus fence around 
the U.S. Naval base at Guantanamo, even 
the U.S. Marines inside were impressed 
at their highly military bearing and 
polish. 
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Turning up at ground-turning ceremo- 
nies for a new. $50,000 library in the 
Manhattan exurb of South Salem, N.Y. 
(pop. 500) was ex-Vice President, ex- 
Progressive Party Presidential Candidate 
and now Gentleman Farmer Henry A. 
Wallace, 73. a well satisfied borrower 
from the old library. While furrowing 
away on his 115-acre farm (chickens, glad- 
ioli, hybrid corn) nearby, Wallace had 
asked the little, 9.500-book library to 
find him a rare edition of a 400-page 
treatise published in 1766 called Histoire 
Naturelle du Fraisier (Natural History 
of the Strawberry Plant). Sure enough, 
after shelling out $500 for a surety bond, 
the library got it from the New York 
Botanical Gardens. Wallace hopes to in- 
corporate some of the book's sketches into 
a last-word tome he himself is writing on 
the history of the plant. “It will be a 
nice colorplate job.” he said, “that will be 
sure to lose money.” 





Ill lay: former Ambassador to Russia 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, 58, stricken 
with a kidney-stone attack while golfing 
on the Air Force Academy course near 
Colorado Springs; and former President 
Herbert Hoover, 88. still recuperating 
in a Manhattan hospital after the re- 
moval two weeks ago of a tumor in his 
upper colon that doctors announced last 
week was cancerous, but of a type that 
seldom recurs or spreads. 

Her summer circuit of the golf links a 
double-eagle National Women’s 
Amateur Golf Champion JoAnne Gunder- 
son, 23, was resting up in Providence, 
R.I., calmly planning to open a new 
nursery school. Behind her, the tycu hole 
crowd was still buzzing over the bold 
gamble that clinched her championship. 


success 





JAMES DRAKE 
GOLFER GUNDERSON 
Swinger. 
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PEOPLE 


When a tee shot sank in a sand trap 
during the final round at Rochester, N.Y.. 
fortnight ago, the bold blonde pulled a 
real surprise out of her bag. As a stunned 
gallery watched, and a Sports ILtus- 
TRATED photographer snapped away. Jo- 


Anne blasted her way out of the trap 
with—for heaven's sake—a No. 5 wood, 
instead of the normal wedge. The ball 
plunked down just a few feet from the 
edge of the green, and she made her 
par 4. went on to win the tournament, 


“A always go for broke.” said JoAnne. 
“It's a shot most women golfers don't 
know how to play, but it’s a shot all 
golfers should learn—all the men use it.” 


Undone at having grounded one of the 
highest flyers in the international set, 
German Playboy Gunter Sachs, 29. could 
not keep from babbling the news to every- 
one he knew. Iran's former Queen Soraya, 
30, had consented to be his. But as news 
of the betrothal spread, the Iranian earth- 





Soraya & Sacus 
No ring on her finger. 


quakes struck. The ex-queen, feeling she 
“could make no step in her private life 
when thousands of people in her homeland 
had fallen victims to such a horrible ca- 
tastrophe,”’ postponed it all. 

“A lot of people call us little old ladies 
in witches’ hats,” said Mrs. Fred J. 
Tooze, 60. president of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, “but we've 
stuck to our guns for years.” Mrs. Tooze 
then predicted that Prohibition would 
make a comeback in ten years or so. and 
confidently informed 565 fellow teeto- 
talers at the group's annual convention 
in 86-proof Miami that “the liquor in- 
dustry is worried about us.” 

“She has the most fantastic figure 
since Venus de Milo—absolutely perfect.” 
recalled disarmed Hollywood gent 
who retains fond memories of French 
Actress Agnes Laurent, 26. although she 
once bopped him. Not so for Cinema 
Scion Arthur Loew Jr., 35, who was rushed 
to the emergency room of the Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital to have nine stitches 


one 






























Actress LAURENT 
Slinger. 


taken in his profile after the quick-firing 
actress slung a snifter of brandy at him 
during a similar tantrum at a Hollywood 
restaurant “because Arthur kept needling 
me.” After filing a criminal assault report 
which he later declined to press. Loew 
maintained that Miss Laurent’s 
escaped him. “She has reddish hair.” he 
said, “and I don’t remember the color of 
like to forget her com- 


charms 


her eyes. I'd 
pletely.” 

“If you ask me if I have had a happy 
life, I must say no. I have had an ex- 
tremely unhappy life.”’ Withal, the unkind 
years have merely honed the battle-ax 
wit of England’s oddball poetess Dame 
Edith Sitwell, who, upon turning 75, 
looked ahead to her official birthday cele- 
bration at London’s Festival Hall next 
month. There. she insists, she will appear 
baroquely bedecked in a red velvet gown, 
black-and-gold turban and massive gold 
necklace. She then manned the ramparts 
to defend her medieval eccentricities. “I 
think it is a mistake to dress like a 
mouse,” she said. “Except when it comes 
to bravery, we are a nation of mice. We 
dress and behave with timid circumspec- 
tion. Good the worst vice ever 
invented.” 


taste is 


The name is the same, and “obviously 
it is going to help,” said Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, 36. of brother Teddy's 
run for a Massachusetts senate nomina- 
tion. But lest his 30-year-old little brother 
count much on family connections, 
Bobby managed to raise the homely polit- 
ical platitude to new frontiers of obvious- 
ness: “If he doesn't have the stuff him- 
self, if he won't go out and work. if he 
doesn't know the issues, if he doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about, if he makes a 
fool of himself, if he can’t answer ques- 
tions, if he gets in debate and can't 
stand up—then he’s going to lose.” 


too 
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New uses for high-strength plastics 


Growing every day—the list of new uses for Monsanto Lustran® plastics. 
This high-strength family of low-cost materials creates new freedom in 
the design of hundreds of products and components... adding beauty, 
lower cost, better performance. Another example of how Monsanto research 
moves ahead to serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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Why does 


he have so many 
legs? 


@ | can go faster with just two. Are six legs better in the water? Why? 
Why does he move sideways? Why does he have so many legs? 

The crab has caught a child...captured his interest, roused the deep 
curiosity that helps his mind grow. Keeping this natural curiosity alive, 
as the child grows into adulthood, is one of the most important respon- 
sibilities of our time. For daily we are faced with new problems that 
can only be solved by men and women who keep on asking why. At 
Shell Research, or wherever they choose to serve, they make vital 
contributions. 

This crab, for example, wriggling his protest at being snatched from 
the cold, clear water of Puget Sound, lives content and safe in the very 
shadow of our refinery at Anacortes, Washington. He, and the salmon, 
oysters and ducks who share his home, are safe because someone asked 
why: “Why can’t the energy requirements of our time be met without 
endangering the wildlife of our shore lines?” 

And the answer is: They can...because someone asked why, remark- 
able advances have been made in the treatment of refinery waste before 
its release. These advances include the use of microorganisms which 
consume and thrive on certain chemicals in the waste, rendering it 
harmless to marine life and waterfowl. 

The answers to other vital “whys” are being sought at Shell Research 
by men and women who keep their childlike curiosity: Why can’t all of 
the world’s people be adequately fed? Why can’t we harness more of 
the sun’s energy? And, of course, because we never stop asking why, 
finer gasolines and motor oils for your car have come about. 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

Next time you see the sign of the Shell let it remind you of the search 
that never ends. It is the search for excellence—for new ideas, new 
products, new ways to serve you better. 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical Company; 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation; Shell Development Company; Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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- La Citta Incantata - 


“The Enchanted City!” What better way is there to describe 





an Italian Line ship? Your voyage is a myriad of enchant- 
ments...a magic that means many things to many people. It is 


days of luxury-living...sun-drenched promenades, exciting deck 








sports, luncheons al fresco. It is velvet nights on an iridescent 


sea where stars hang but an arm’s Ie way, and the air is 


filled with the moods and melodies that inforgettably Italian 
It is you...relaxed and tension-free g leisurely to the 
blue Mediterranean and the colorful ports that surround it. It 
is enchantment that begins~as your travel agent will tell 
you~the moment you sail to Europe aboard an Italian Line 


ship. For any Italian Line ship is truly ...an Enchanted City! 
a oe 
Malian Line 
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EDUCATION 





Focus on Prince Edward 

Peaceably in Atlanta, heatedly in New 
Orleans, the South last week went ahead 
desegregating its schools—notably, this 
year, its Roman Catholic parochial schools. 
Less in evidence than in any recent year 
were the contorted faces of picketers cry- 
ing “Nigger. go home!” And more con- 
spicuous by contrast was Virginia's Prince 
Edward County (pop. 14.121), the only 
U.S. community to close all its public 
schools rather than desegregate them. In 
Prince Edward County was the 
scene of General Robert E. Lee's desper- 
ate last-ditch retreat toward Appomattox. 
Now this tobacco-growing farmland 70 
miles southwest of Richmond is the scene 
of the nation’s most desperate rearguard 
action against school integration. 

Pinched Pocketbooks. Prince Edward 
in 1959 abruptly cut off tax support for 
its 21 segregated public schools (seven 
white. 14 Negro), padlocked them, and 
set up the Prince Edward School Founda- 
tion—a “private” school system for 1.325 
white children who took their lessons in 
churches, public halls and a $256,090 pri- 
vate high school built last year in Farm- 
ville. the county seat. For three years most 
of Prince Edward's 1.400 Negro children 
have gone without formal education. 

In the first year. contributions paid 
nearly all the whites’ tuition. Second year, 
state and county grants covered it except 
for $15 per pupil that parents paid. When 
a federal court outlawed that. the Prince 
Edward Foundation last year was forced 
to charge an average tuition of $241.89 
pinching many a poor white farmer's pock- 
etbook, This summer came another pinch: 
Federal Judge Oren R. Lewis ordered 
Prince Edward to submit a plan to reopen 
public schools for both races “at the ear- 
liest practical date.” The county submit- 
ted nothing remotely acceptable. 

"Blot on Virginia." Since the Virginia 
state constitution guarantees free public 
schools throughout the state, closing some 
but not others is a patent violation of the 
14th Amendment's “equal protection” 
clause. (This fall the whole state of Vir- 
ginia expects 1,200 Negroes in 130 deseg- 
regated schools.) Thus Prince Edward's 
Negroes have a legal weapon: they can 
push to stop state funds for all public 
schools in Virginia. 

They have not yet done so. Meanwhile 
Virginians are fast realizing that Prince 
Edward's refusal to educate Negroes is 
not only “a blot on the county and on 
Virginia,” as the Roanoke World-News 
recently snapped, but also a threat to 
every other community—for in the last 
resort, either Prince Edward gives in or 
all the public schools in the state must 
close. 

In a hearing at week's end. Judge Lewis 
put off that Draconian measure, instead 
urged both sides to seek a ruling from the 
State Supreme Court of Appeals which 
could then be taken to a Federal Appellate 
Court. If Judge Lewis's position is upheld, 
odds are that he will first repeat his order 
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of this summer, hoping for a compromise 
that keeps private schools open for whites 
but reopens public schools for Negroes. 
Meanwhile, Prince Edward's Negro 
children are in an appalling bind. Says 
one Negro girl: “Here I am 15. and it 
looks like I'll be 30 before I get through 
high school.” 
Sadly watching Farmville’s white kids 
scampering into their handsome private 
high school last week, Negro youngsters 
went on chasing cats. working in the to- 
bacco fields, staring at comic strips (some 
ten-year-olds cannot read), and wishing 
they could go to the local moviehouse 
(no Negroes allowed), Apathy infected 
many, but others girded for eventual vic- 











separation. The obvious need is an Ameri- 
can college, and two years ago a Paris- 
based State Department official named 
Lloyd A. DeLamater quit his job and set 
about launching one. 

DeLamater. who holds a Ph.D. in eco 
nomics from the Sorbonne, got advice 
from such experts as Frank Bowles. presi- 
dent of the College Entrance Examination 
3oard. With himself as dean. he rounded 
up such trustees as Director Ian F. Fraser 
of the American Library in Paris. For a 
campus, the American Church in Paris 
contributed its neo-Gothic Activities 
Building on the Seine-side Quai d'Orsay. 

Coed and nonsectarian, American Col- 
lege in Paris is a two-year liberal arts 
school that requires college board aptitude 
exams for entrance. takes only students 
who aim for later transfer to first-class 
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CouNTY’s SCHOOL-LESS NEGROES 
In Lee’s wake, a desperate rearguard action. 


tory. To the calypso tune of Day-Oh, 
they sat on sagging porches singing: 
My ma is scared and my pa is too, 
So it’s up to me and it’s up to you. 
Freedom, freedom, freedom's coming 
and it won't be long. 
They closed the schools and they locked 
the door. 
But the day is coming when they won't 
no more. 


U.S. College in Paris 


For Americans, going to college in Paris 
has traditionally assayed high in romance 
(a garret out of La Bohéme, professorial 
brilliance in a drafty Sorbonne 
room) and low on education (the French 
was hard to follow. the credits usually 
nontransferable). Last week. in the shad- 
ow of the Eiffel Tower, a school opened 
to provide both Parisian culture and 
American credits. 

How to get such an education is the 
annual problem of some 4.000 college- 
ready children of Americans living in 
France or neighboring countries. Going 
home is costly and involves long family 


class- 


U.S. campuses. Apart from a few for- 
eigners, the first 100 students are all the 
children of Americans stationed every- 
where from France, Germany and Spain 
to Iceland, Malaya and Viet Nam. 

Dean DeLamater is starting on a shoe- 
string budget of $57,000, derived entirely 
from student fees of only $570 a year. 
What makes this possible is his big hid- 
den asset: the 300 or more U.S. profes- 
sors who descend on Paris each year for 
research and sabbaticals, They can be had 
for part-time teaching at such modest fees 
that American College is opening with 15 
seasoned scholars, including Dartmouth 
Sociologist George Theriault. Holyoke 
Government Professor Claire Doubrovsky 
and Cornell's African expert. Political Sci- 
entist Elizabeth Landis. 

Having no dormitories of their own 
DeLamater’s students live at home, with 
French families or in international stu- 
dent dormitories for about $14 a month. 
They can eat at Left Bank student res- 
taurants for 25¢ a meal. Apart from 
books and clothes, they can live and learn 
for as little as $1,100 a year. 
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What does 
Chase Manhattan 
do for me ? 


...and what does it do for those 
who provide retirement security 
for the working man 


For a patternmaker or any other working man or woman 
in our hometown area we supply every banking service 
from a safe deposit box to a home mortgage loan @ And 
throughout the nation and the world as well, there are 
over two and one-half million working men and women 
covered by pension and other employee benefit plans 
which we have helped to develop @ In short, we have 
been a leader for more than twenty years in providing 
trustee services for the retirement plans of business 
and non-profit organizations, labor unions and state 
and local governments @ Ultimately working men and 
women benefit, and we strengthen our pledge of greater 
usefulness to New York, the nation and the world. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 6 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15 « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOBBIES 
The Shape of Tape 


When it took over some abandoned 
German positions during World War II, 
the U.S. Signal Corps stumbled on a dis- 
covery that was destined to revolutionize 
the life and times of that hardy American 
hobbyist, the hi-fi addict. The signalmen 
found magnetic tape and equipment su- 
perior to any then developed in the U.S. 
What they wrought back home by their 
find was evident last week at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair of Music and Sound. 
Tape is the hottest thing in hi-fi today, 
and the tape industry is wooing the pub- 
lic this fall as it never has before. 

For his home, today’s hi-fi addict can 
buy extra-thin tape capable of cramming 
eight hours of monaural sound onto one 
tape reel—all of Beethoven's nine sym- 
phonies plus his five piano concertos. For 
his car he can buy “magic memory” ma- 
chines designed to fit over the transmis- 
sion hump and record his dictation en 
route or music received on the car radio. 
There are devices on which six people can 
listen simultaneously to the 
ture on six different earphones at six 
different volumes; there are “perpetual 
motion” tape machines that, once started 
spew forth repetitious music endlessly. 

Musical Stunts. Tape’s impact on com- 
mercial recording followed 
Signal Corps discovery 


i812 Over- 


soon on the 
the adoption ol 
334 r.p.m. as a standard speed for records 
would have been less practical had not 
tape-splicing techniques done away with 
the necessity of a perfect studio perform- 
ince. Tape also made possible such stunts 
as Jascha Heifetz’ singlehanded recording 
of the Bach D Minor Concerto for Two 
Violins and the famed recording of Patti 
Page singing the Tennessee Waltz over 
her own voice. But music lovers did not 
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at first welcome prerecorded tape with 


open ears, despite its admitted advantages 
(virtually no surface noise or deteriora- 
tion, plus fewer interruptions). It cost 
more than records, was harder to handle, 
and for a time was produced in a be- 
wildering variety of widths and speeds. 

Some prices have come down (most 
stereo tapes are $2 or $3 more than LP 
stereo records); the tape itself has been 
more or less standardized—and the mar- 
ket has begun to boom. RCA’s pre- 
recorded-tape sales are up 50% over last 
year, and the Harrison Catalogue of Ster- 
eophonic Tapes lists 2,782 releases. As 
for tape machines, their sales increased 
by some 27% in two years—from 435.000 
to 350,000—and some manufacturers pre- 
dict an annual sale of 1,000,000. Last year 
$50 million in new tapes was sold. 

Clubs & Jargon. The real bounce in 
the tape market is provided by home 
tapesters who like to do their own re- 
cording—either from radio broadcasts or 
from borrowed LPs (a $12 album can be 
put on tape costing about $4). Although 
recording from broadcasts is a definite 
copyright violation, the tapesters went at 
it even more vigorously last year, after 
the advent of FM-stereo broadcasting. 

Home tape fans have even organized 
themselves into clubs World 
Tape Pals, with more than 5,000 mem- 
bers and local chapters known as 
and correspond with each other by tape. 
Most of them are strenuous collectors of 
head demagnetizers, bulk eras- 
ers, splicers—and tend to value a_per- 
formance in direct ratio to how rare it is. 
\ currently prized item: Pianist Glenn 
Gould playing Brahms’s D Minor Con- 
with the New York Philharmonic 
this spring—and Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein's speech disclaiming any re- 
sponsibility for the performance. 
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FASHION 
A Haughty Year 


Depending on which foreign film ac- 
tress was in vogue, U.S. women over the 
past few years have tangled their hair un- 
til it swelled out to blimp proportions or 
plastered it down on their skulls as if it 
were Saran Wrap. Now hair is headed in 
the only remaining direction: up, up. up. 
Last week Saks Fifth Avenue Hair Stylist 
Adrian, the personally trained protégé of 
Saks’s famed Antoine, offered the U.S. 
the look that topped this summer's Paris 
collections—swirling, soaring swatches of 
hair that take off into the sky like the 
aftermath of atomic attack. Unlike wigs. 
which cover the whole head, the new hair 
pieces do not hide the original hair but 
are attached to it with pins and go on 
from there. 

“Practical and elegant,’ says Adrian. 
“That's what the new look’s about. You're 
having lunch in town and you've got this 
gala to go to at night, so you put the hair 
piece in a bag and take it with you, and 
with four hairpins you've got your ele- 
gance.”’ Upkeep is nominal; an occasional 
dusting or a once-over with the vacuum 
keeps the topknot topnotch. And many of 
Adrian’s wiglets, unlike the French de- 
signs, go up and out in living color. Al- 
though “Les Plumes” fans out to three 
all-brunette coils, “Celestial Arc’? works 
its spectral way from pale lavender on 
the top to ash blond at the lower level. 
“Flamingo” starts out peach-pink and 
ends up a deep gold. “It’s what nature 
does,” says Adrian. “Your trees, your 
flowers. your limbs, your leaves—every- 
thing’s all light at the top and real dark 
at the bottom.” 

Nature is rarely so expensive; Adrian's 
new hair pieces cost anywhere from $75 
for a readymade, solid-color version to 
the custom-made, many-splendored thing 
at $soo. Adrian (real name: René A. 
Caricari), who claims to have invented 
the side wave, the wing wave, the bee- 
hive and the Psyche look, will put his 
hair pieces on view next week for the 
first time (atop mannequins in Saks’s 
Manhattan windows). He steadily insists 
that they are more than a passing fancy. 
“The look for this fall, and next year too 
is pure elegance,” he says. “No more will 
the afternoon look do for the nighttime. 
Mark my _ words, slightly 
haughty year ahead.” 
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“Wolfschmidt, 
I wouldn’t do this with 
any other vodka. 

You’ve got taste.” 


“Can you 

squeeze me 
2 9” 
in? 
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“Pure, innocent 
water. 
What a setup.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





HOLLYWOOD 


The Runaways 

Since Hollywood is not an actual city, 
it has gradually become anyplace where 
films are made. Long ago. Hollywood 
spread itself out all over the world. All 
that is left in California is Los Angeles 
with a hole in it, like a waffle grill that 
has committed suicide. 

Of 38 American films now in produc- 
tion, 21 are so-called runaways. Last week 
the following locations were among the 
more interesting of the current world- 
wide Hollywoods: 
¢ Kyoro. Yul Brynner, Richard Widmark 
and George Chakiris are starring in a film 
called Flight from Ashiya, a hands-across- 
the-Pacific opera about U.S. airmen who 
rescue some Japanese sailors during World 
War II. A Japanese film company is co- 
producing the picture with Harold Hecht. 
Flacks have been busy stressing Ashiya’s 
monumental “humanism,” and Japanese 
newspapers are suggesting that the princi- 
pals are men of depth and tradition. 

Greek-American George Chakiris has 
been described in print as “a man right 
out of Greek mythology.” Onetime Dra- 
matics Instructor Widmark is frequently 
billed as “a university lecturer.”’ Brynner, 
whos Super Blue Blade head is as 
smooth as ice-cold Crisco, has won the 
rapt admiration of countless head-shaven 
Buddhist nuns and Zen monks. The Japa- 
nese refer to all three actors as bunkajin 
(men of culture). Trying to talk like 
bunkajin, the actors have come up with 
pretty distinguished bunk. “I’m 
deeply interested in the serene movement 
which characterizes Japanese dancers spe- 
cializing in traditional schools,”’ says Cha- 
kiris, never fluffing the line. “I think I 
have a lot to learn from the symbolism 
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of Kabuki acting,” pontificates Brynner. 
Languid Suzy Parker, who plays a Red 
Cross nurse, seems to have less Nippo- 
philia than the boys. Would she pose in 
a kimono, please? Not a chance. 

On the set, concord prevails. In the first 
day’s shooting, Director Michael Ander- 
son (Around the World in 80 Days) 
completed an entire scene in half an hour. 
‘Nothing to it.” he said. He may be right. 
@ THE PLatns or CasTILe. Samuel ( King 
of Kings) Bronston is back in Spain. 
rhis time he has built a 7o-acre replica 
of Peking, mainly out of 1,320,000 feet of 
steel tubing, but replete with tiered pago- 
das and gilt roofs shining in the sun. 
He has dug a canal, surrounded the me- 
tropolis with a 4o-ft.-high wall. and filled 
the streets with Chinese from London 
and Marseille. He has a cast of 6 
and when he needs quiet for a take. he 
blows an air-raid siren. In the immediate 
foreground, he has Ava Gardner. Paul 
Lukas. Flora Robson, David Niven and 
Charlton Ben-Heston. 

In fact, Bronston has everything but a 
final script. No one knows precisely what 
the film is about. Shot in Super Techni- 
rama-70, it is to be called 55 Days at Pe- 
king. It more or less intends to describe 
what happened to the 500 Westerners who 
withstood a Boxer siege there in 1900. A 
Bronston flack admits that Bronston is 
seeking “a compromise of accuracy and 
suspense.” Coolies are lying under cork 
trees while writers are working like coo- 
lies, and new Confuciuses arrive on every 
plane. 

David Niven, at least. seems to know 
what is going on. “It’s a classic story of 
good Boy Scouts,” he says, “an open-air 
western in Chinese.” Charlton Heston, on 
the other hand, is serious about his work 
almost to the point of provoking pity. 








He is honored to be re-creating what he 
describes as “the first example of allied 
cooperation, and the first stirrings of the 
sleeping giant of China. I hope both the 
human and political points emerge.” Says 
Niven: “If the politics comes through 
we're doomed.’ 

@ PaLerMo. Director Luchino Visconti 
talking: “Wai, vai, tutti avanti. Va bene 
Prends-lui_ la main, Alain. Now Burt 
come slowly forward. A little more to the 
right. Silensio. That's perfect.” In the 
terrible summer heat of Sicily, Visconti 
(Rocco and His Brothers) is pushing an 
international cast through the film  ver- 
sion of Giuseppe di Lampedusa’s novel 
The Leopard. Alain is France's Alain De- 
lon, The hand he is taking belongs to Tu- 
nis-born Claudia Cardinale. And “Boort 

as the Sicilians call him, is Lancaster 
himself. playing the moribund Prince of 
Salina. 

It is so hot in Palermo that each day's 
shooting does not begin until 8 p.m.; then 
it goes on until 4 a.m. This pleases 20th 
Century-Fox, co-producers of the picture 
with Italy’s Titanus Productions, since 
Fox might have saved $10 or $20 million 
had the same discipline prevailed during 
the shooting of Cleopatra. Moreover. Ac- 
tress Cardinale has to keep herself cov- 
ered with relatively unprovocative rai- 
ment in order to preserve her milky white 
skin for the corset-and-crinoline atmos- 
phere of the story. She often goes around 
Palermo in a high-necked, long-sleeved 
sweater and a bikini bottom, describing 
herself as so much “chocolate ice cream 
with lots of whipped cream on top. 

rhe only other people who have been 
working this summer in Sicily are the 
Mafia; and wherever the film crew has 
gone, hoods have tried to shake it down. 
But aristocratic Director Count Don Lu- 
chino Visconti di Modrone has clobbered 
the Mafia at every turn. When their 
threats grew too intense, he simply left for 
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“ESCAPE” SET NEAR MUNICH 
ream on top and Tom, Dick and Harry underground. 
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Are you insured with ) 
only half an agent? 


You're getting all the services you should 
when your car, home or business is in- 
sured through an independent agent. 
This complete service begins when you 
buy insurance. An independent insur- 
ance agent represents M veral companie 5. 


He is thus free to select the company and 








the policies which suit your needs best. 

But his job doesn't end there. He keeps 
the insurance on your car and home up- 
to-date. If you have a loss, he gives you 
on-the-spot help—makes sure you are 
paid promptly, fairly, with no red tape. 

The Big Difference in insurance is the 


continuing, personal attention of your 


independent insurance agent. 

You can recognize an 
independent agent by 
the Big “I Seal. Onlyan 
independent insurance 





agent can display it. 


another town, provoking political upheav- 
als in the vacated town where the flow of 
movie cash had been cut off. 

e Municnu. During World War II, Allied 
prisoners in the Nazis’ Stalag 3 simultane- 
ously dug three escape tunnels—starting 
from barracks latrines, descending 30 feet, 
then going hundreds of feet under barbed 
wire and minefields. They called the tun- 
nels Tom, Dick and Harry. Tom and 
Dick were never finished; the Gestapo 
discovered them and blew them up. Some 
76 men, however, eventually went through 
Harry and fanned out into Germany. Only 
two got out of the country (via the 


Rhine); 24 were caught and returned to 
Stalag 3; 50 were shot upon discovery. 
In the Bavarian forests near Munich, 


Producer-Director John Sturges has re- 
built Stalag 3, and his Great Escape shows 
promise of being the best P.O.W. picture 
Stalag 17—closely following the 
bestselling personal-experience story writ- 
ten by Paul Brickhill. Underground, Tom, 
Dick and Harry are ingenious; they are 
rigged up with improvised cable cars, 
electric lights and pumping stations, But 
above ground the prison camp has an 
authenticity that is frightening, and visi- 
tors instinctively flinch under the guard 
towers high above masses of barbed wire. 
In Munich's student quarter, mean- 
while, a Jerry stock market has been set 
up. Young German brokers buy and sell 
the chits that students receive when they 
are hired as extras. Each slip of paper en- 
titles its bearer to work for one day for 
$7.50—or simply to $1.25 if it 
rains and shooting is called off. When the 
weather reports are favorable, chits are 
traded for as much as $2.50. Inclement 
offings will send the asking price plum- 
meting as low as so¢. Of course the bro- 
kers take 10%, rain or shine. 
@ SALERNO. Writer Carl Foreman arrived 
in Italy last week with a large cast and 
crew determined to correct his earlier fail- 
ures. Somehow, says Foreman, The Bridge 
on the River Kwai and The Guns of Na- 
varone got out of hand, and although they 
were blazingly successful, failed to deliv- 
er his central message: “I feel that all we 
won in the last war was the 
have another. I am trying to reflect the 
bitterness and disappointment my gener- 
ation feels. There's a larger theme, that 
any war, big or little, just or unjust, al- 
ways degrades the victors equally with the 
vanquished, and that any war always car- 
ries the seeds of another. The only way to 
change all this is somehow to stop it now.” 
His new movie is called The Victors. 
This time Foreman has not only written 
the script; he is also producing the movie 
and, for the first time, directing. Based on 
Alexander Baron’s The Human Kind, the 
picture will have no hero: it is a vast col- 
lection of vignettes following the war 
from 1942 to a confrontation between a 
U.S. soldier and a Russian soldier in late 
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license to 


1945. Its stars—including Eli Wallach 
George Hamilton, Peter Sellers, Vincent 
(Ben Casey) Edwards, Jeanne Moreau, 


Romy Schneider and Melina Mercouri— 
are so numerous that The Victors may 
turn into The Second Longest Day. But 
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there is no cause for alarm in the lofty 
moral tones of Carl Foreman’s third inau- 
gural. Foreman, by his own definition, is 
just a born failure. The Victors should be 
just as tremendous a flick as The Bridge 
on the River Kwai and The Guns of Na- 
varone. If the message comes through, it 
will be prepaid. 


MOVIES ABROAD 
Blue-Eyed Boy 


When American movie actors 
suddenly to fame, they are often top- 
heavy with inexperience, running danger- 
ously before a full gale of publicity. With 
English actors, it is usually the other way 
round: their training and experience are 
so solid that their achievement of promi- 
nence seems inevitable rather than lucky. 

The latest of these is Tom Courtenay, 
who plays the young delinquent hero in 
the film version of Alan Sillitoe’s The 
Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner. 
He looks like malnutrition itself—hollow 
cheeks, hair too long, sallow skin that 
seems to harbinger a tic. He might well 
have been plucked off the streets by some 
director casting a social-protest story. He 
was raised, as a matter of fact, in the 
slums of Hull. But he was educated at 
the University of London, trained by the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and 
apprenticed by the Old Vic. 

Delicate Equilibrium. Albert Finney 
became an international star when Satur- 
day Night and Sunday Morning was 
circulated around the world. The Loneli- 
ness of the Long Distance Runner, sched- 
uled for release in the U.S. this autumn, 
is an equally good film, and Courtenay’s 
performance has all the detailed excel- 
lence of Finney’s. He plays Colin Smith 
993. an inmate at Her Majesty's Borstal 
prison at Ruxton Towers. The place is a 
stately old home landscaped with barbed 
wire (Sillitoe’s way of saying “this scep- 
tered isle”). Smith, son of a factory work- 
er, is the natural enemy of the Establish- 
ment, He is a convicted burglar who feels 
no guilt, only odium. The one thing he 
can do well is run. The warden ( Michael 
Redgrave) trains him as the long-distance 
runner who will triumph for the Borstal 
prison in the first sports day ever ar- 
ranged between the boy convicts and the 
amiable young gentry from a_ nearby 
school. But this only sets the boy up to 
establish a sort of world’s record in basic 
hatred, which he sets at the startling 
finish of the race and the picture. 

To prepare for the role, Courtenay 
studied photographs of Czechoslovakian 
Runner Emil Zatopec, showing a face con- 
torted by the strain of the marathon. Be- 
hind a camera truck, Courtenay ran for 
mile after mile, imitating Zatopec. But 
the real skill of his performance is more 
apparent when he is testing the road- 
worthiness of a stolen car, sitting home 
watching a peer on the telly, or walking 
a Skegness beach with his girl. In the 
first instance he displays pure boyish en- 
thusiasm, then boyish iconoclasm, then a 
thoroughgoing experience of love. In each 
case, the emotion comes through as basic- 


come 


ally right but begrimed in an unhealthy 
context, which is what the film is try- 
ing to express from start to finish. Con- 
sistently, Courtenay preserves a delicate 
equilibrium between sympathy and repul- 
sion; he manages to suggest a worthless 
hood who might have been a gifted con- 
tributor to another society—not a nice 
chap gone wrong, but rather a congenital- 
ly wrong one who might have gone right. 
Because this sort of role is so easy as 
a cliché (the whore with the 14-carat 
heart), it is extraordinarily difficult to do 
honestly. Courtenay does it with an hon- 
esty so ruthless that it makes the film 
profoundly depressing. 

Bitten Finney. Bright, miserably shy 
and introverted, Courtenay himself is the 
living opposite of the boy he plays on 
film. His father spent his working lifetime 
painting trawlers. “The only way he could 





CouRTENAY IN “RUNNER” 
Balancing sympathy with repulsion. 


have earned less than he did was not to 
have worked at all,’” says Tom. But in- 
stead of filling him with resentment, 
Courtenay’s humble beginnings inspired 
him. Under Britain’s weed-killing series 
of national examinations, only one in 
thousands from a background like Courte- 
nay’s ever receives more than an elemen- 
tary education. Courtenay was the one. 
He was a “blue-eyed boy”—so the Eng- 
lish put it—winning scholarships all the 
way to the university level. 

First applauded by critics for his Kon- 
stantin in the Old Vic’s 1960 production 
of The Seagull, he later spread his reputa- 
tion in a TV role as an army private who 
spoils a mission by breaking silence with 
the cry that he is having a vision of God. 
But Courtenay’s merit as a star was not 
secured until he replaced Albert Finney 
last year in the West End’s long-running 
Billy Liar. Critics who had slobbered all 
over Finney for his dazzling performance 
in the role watched Courtenay do it, then 
turned and bit Finney. Finney’s great per- 
formance, they decided, had been “out- 
side the play” compared with Courtenay’s 
wellsprings of insight. 
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SPORT 





Falling Free 


It was a meeting of the steel-nerved. 
a championship of far-out. far-up sport. 
and the finest things about it were hidden 
by clouds and distance. For spectators 
at Orange, Mass., last week, the World 
Sport Parachuting Championships held 
bleak rewards: the sight of countless par- 
achutes floating down, enough accidents 
to add the thrill of danger. But for the 
chutists, there was the intoxicating sensa- 
tion of man flying on his own, guiding 
his long, downward swoop through the 
atmosphere. 

Invisible Stunts. Points are awarded 
in sport parachuting both for accuracy 
(trying to hit the exact center of the 
328-ft. target area from as high as 1.500 
meters) and style, in which sky divers 
somersault and turn by waggling their 
outstretched arms. The classic form for a 
sustained free fall is an ecstatic swan dive, 
the jumper falling spread-eagled and belly 
down, his back deeply arched. A roll of 
the head, a dip of the hands, a hunch of 
the shoulders—any movement will aiter 
his fall. The body acts as a primitive 
airfoil and expert sky divers use it to 
control the speed and direction of their 
plunge. Officials lying flat on their backs 
study and judge the falling forms through 
binoculars, but to most spectators the 
jumpers become visible only when their 
chutes open. 

The championships—sixth in world 
competition, and first to be held in the 
U.S.—drifted through three weeks of 
score-tallying before individual victors 
could be determined: 23-year-old ex- 





’aratrooper Jim Arender of Tulsa, Okla., 
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Downward swoops, ecstatic dives. 
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for the men; Mrs. Muriel Simbro of Van 
Nuys. Calif.. for the women, The former 
champions were both Czechs. The U.S. 
women’s team was a surprise winner of 
the women’s team accuracy event. and 
the men’s team. which finished a dis- 
mal fourth last time, was second only to 
Czechoslovakia, 6.440 points to 6.390. 
Russia finished third. 

Angry Jumpers. For the contestants, 
there were frustrations as well as rewards. 
After living on soup and sandwiches and 
sleeping on army cots for three weeks, 
the sky divers were in no mood for philo- 
sophic acceptance of Operation Sky 
Shield. which grounded all civilian air- 
craft for five hours on the championship’s 
last day of jumping, cutting the last 
events finals in half. The Russians led an 
Iron Curtain bloc that argued in favor 
of using the foreshortened time for indi- 
vidual jumping, instead of the shorter 
team accuracy event that U.S. contestants 
were counting on to raise their overall 
point standing. Officials ruled for the Rus- 
sians on grounds that team accuracy had 
never been considered an official part of 
past championships. Angry U.S. jumpers 
delayed things until the meet was de- 
clared ended, with the Czechs victors, 
then went home mad. 

But they could not dull the delight of 
at least one jumper, Yugoslavia’s Milan 
Knor. 23. who climaxed his part of the 
competition by asking for political asy- 
lum in the U.S. As for his showing in the 
championships (26th in 97). Knor might 
have explained to his departing team- 
mates that it was not so bad. considering 
that he joined the team merely to get out 
of Communist Yugoslavia. 


ete 
Winking In 

For the visiting British players, the 
U.S. tour was a ruddy marvel. The five- 
week campaign carried them from the 
towers of Manhattan to the arch of the 
Golden Gate, from the green hills of Strat- 
ford, Conn., to the quiet lanes of Philadel- 
phia. They gamely took on all comers, 
from the New York Giants to a pickup 
squad of actors and writers at the Bucks 
County (Pa.) Playhouse Inn. The result 
after a dozen matches: a dozen triumphs 
for the Britons. “It appears.”’ said British 
Team Captain Peter Freeman with sover- 
eign contempt, “that America’s best play- 
ers are only slightly superior to Amer- 
ica’s worst.” 

British Stratagems. It may also be that 
U.S. players are not yet attuned to tiddly- 
winks. As the British see it. the game is 
played under two sets of rules—children’s 
and international. Yankee players, when 
they are able to recall the game at all, 
play only children’s rules. thereby missing 
the delicate stratagems that color inter- 
national play. In understanding the in- 
ternational version. two specialized verbs 
are crucial: to “squidge” is to press a 
small wink with a large one (the squidg- 
er). sending it flipping through the air 
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SouipcerR DesquopPING 
Terrific tension, unbearable pressure. 


toward the target cup at the center of the 
table; to “squop” is to squidge a wink 
onto an opponent's wink, thereby tempo- 
rarily retiring the enemy wink from play. 
A squopped wink cannot be squidged 
again until it is de-squopped, either by 
the original squopper or by a squopped 
player's partner who manages to squidge 
a third wink atop the second and spill 
the squopper off. 

U.S. players usually manage to recall 
squidging techniques from their childhood 
days. But the squop shot is entirely new 
to them, and on the tour the usual death 
knell to a strong U.S. squidging attack was 
the glad British cry, “Well squopped!” 
The English winkers—Freeman, 23, Philip 
Moore, 21, David Willis, 23. and Eliza- 
beth King, 22—found most U.S. opposi- 
tion easy, but the easiest was the team 
of New York Giants, including Offensive 
Tackle Roosevelt Brown and Halfback 
Bob Gaiters. The match was defaulted 
by the Giants. “We apparently were too 
frightening in our warmup.” said Free- 
man. “Brown would have been putty in 
my hands.” 

Shockingly Superior. The most arduous 
contest was a six-hour winkathon in San 
Francisco, in which seven U.S, teams were 
shut out in quick succession. The touring 
Britons dashed off a challenge to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, asking him to field a team. 
Back came a meek refusal from Football 
Coach Bud Wilkinson, the President's 
consultant on physical fitness: “This chal- 
lenge is appreciated, but it would be most 
difficult to assemble here a pickup team 
that would offer any challenge at all to 
such a redoubtable group as yours.” Last 
week, when the British winkers met the 
likes of S. J. Perelman and Stage Direc- 
tor-Producer Mike Ellis in Bucks County, 
there was a hint of opposition. Perelman 
lost with a debonair, hand-in-pocket flair; 
Ellis’ keen squidging eye and steady wrist 
made him one of the few Yanks who 
avoided a shutout. 

Good as they looked in the U.S.. the 
British visitors are not champions back 
home. Playing for the Oxford University 
Tiddlywinks Society (the OUTS), they 
won the Prince Philip Silver Wink Tour- 
nament last spring, but lost to Bristol 
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You can’t gure grasp all of a man like 
Henry David Thoreau. 


He could sit quietly on a log and 
confront a woodchuck, and pretty soon 
get it to give him its paw. 

Or get a partridge chick to parade on 
his palm. 





Or get the whisper of the forest to tell 
him that a fellow should be a part of it, and feel free, and 
think free—not the way everyone expected him to think. 
Thoreau said it like this: “If a man does not keep pace 

with bis companion, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer ...let bim step to the music he hears.” 


He heard his music in the woods of Concord. He built a 
$28 hut, chimney and everything, at Walden Pond and he 
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He heard a drummer in the forest... 


lived there alone—if you call it alone when you have sky 
and wild honeysuckle and the woods and its creatures for 
companions. He lived deep and dreamed deep until he 
could almost see a universe in a bluebird’s eyes, or what life 
might be all about in the reddening of a leaf. Like acorn 

to oak, what he thought and wrote has grown 

to span continents since he died, 


fOUNDED e082 
JOHN HANCOCK 
STILL MAKES INDEPENDENCE POSSIBLE 


one hundred years ago. 


He asked us to walk tall, self- 
reliant, free. He walked that way 
himself, all through our destiny, 
and we hear his steps now. 





JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Notice the size. Incredibly small for a desk- 
type dictating machine. The Time-Master /7 
is three pounds lighter than its famous pred- 
ecessor, small as many portables. 

The new electronic indication system is 
revolutionary. Power backspacing is con- 
trolled from the microphone. Even the belts 
load with a new hair-trigger action. 








THE TIME.MASTER/7, SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE, WAS STYLED BY RAYMOND LOEWY/ WILLIAM SNAITH, INC. 
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In short, Dictaphone engineered the new __ for still greater visibility of tone grooves. 

Time-Master/7 to be the finest, easiest-to- The Time-Master/7 is unlike any dictating 
operate dictating machine ever made. The machine of the past. The most advanced in 
elegant simplicity of the styling bespeaks __ its field. You owe it to yourself to see it. Call 


the craftsmanship inside. your Dictaphone representative for a dem- 
The new Time-Master/7 uses the exclu-. onstration. It will be the most rewarding 
sive Dictabelt record, the ‘‘sound you can _ twenty minutes you've 
_ see,’’ now made ina striking electronic blue spent in a long time. Dictaphone & 
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Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt, registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp. BY 
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INCO...EXPLORING NEW WAYS FOR NICKEL TO SERVE YOU 


Inco research creates new metal for space age progress 


Men who are designing products of the future now have 
a new material to help them achieve their goals. A new 
family of Nickel alloy steels has been developed by 
Inco research laborator 

role in space age progress. 


and may soon play a maj 


These new alloys, called maraging steels, are a new con- 
cept in metals. They offer a combination of strength, 
ductility, toughness and fabricability never before avail- 

any other alloy. Their range of possible uses 
is virtually unlimited...rocket motor cases, helicopter 
rotor shafts, aircraft frames, landing gear parts, hydro- 
foils, and many other applications of the future. 


Inco’s development of these new Nickel-containing 
steels to meet space age needs is another example of 
how Inco is exploring new ways for Nickel to serve you. 
For data on maraging steels, write Dept. J-17, The 
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International Nickel Company, Inc., N. Y. 5, N. Y. ‘Inco 


INCC 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 





in the All-England Tiddlywinks Open. The 
loss, Freeman explains unwinkingly, was 
outrageous: “It was merely because we 
were so shockingly superior that we were 
inevitably shockingly overconfident.” 

But it is not whether you win or lose. 
The game itself is a national asset, says 
Freeman. “There is an enormous amount 
of physical strain on wrists and elbows 
and to the squidging fingers. There is 
terrific mental pressure and unbearable 
tension. The game provides excellent men- 
tal conditioning. Had the Empire been 
built on tiddlywinks, perhaps we would 
never have lost it.’ 


Two to Make Ready 


As the time for this weekend's start- 
ing gun approached, the word in Newport 
was “Weatherly in four” in the best-of- 
seven competition for the America’s Cup. 
Weatherly was ready. Well tuned by the 
trial races that made her the U.S. defend- 
er, she lay in the ways at Newport Ship- 
yard undergoing final polishing, then was 
set in the water for minor ballast shifts. 
At week's end her crew arrived to pace 
out the dwindling days before the meet- 
ing with the Australian challenger Gretel. 
By contrast, the Australian 12-meter lay 
inert under the hurried tread of a dozen 
shipfitters who had come aboard for final, 
perhaps desperate, changes. 

In a month of sailing against the trial 
horse Vim, Gretel had shown an alarming 
tendency to heel over in heavy weather. 
Hoping to correct it, Sir Frank Packer, 
head of the syndicate behind the Austra- 
lian contender, ordered her go-ft. alumi- 
num mast stepped forward rg in. Her rig- 
ging had to be reset, her deck drilled and 
patched, her vast sails recut. When Gretel 
slipped off the ways, she still had to test 
her sheets, still had to learn if the new 
rigging would let her steer easier in fresh 
breezes and add a crucial fraction of a 
knot to her speed. 

To beat Weatherly, Gretel will have to 
be superb. All along, the challenger has 
looked good on the outside, from the cut 
of her new mainsail to the long curve of 
her bow. But her weather helm had caused 
enough concern to signal last week's mast 
shift. If the shift works, Skipper Jock 
Sturrock and Gretel’s crew will be sailing 
i new boat; if it does not, the Australians 
will remain hapless in unruly seas. 

After a two-week rest, Skipper Emil 
(3 ) Mosbacher and Weatherly’s ten- 
nan crew got together again in Newport 





it week's end. Mosbacher watched Gretel 
under sail after the mast shift and politely 
pronounced her “very good, very fast” in 





tac and jibbing drills. Then he set 
ibo the business of putting Weatherly 
back in the water for the final days ot 
practice on the il tri ng and flying 
starts tha de the vac nbeatable 





the odds ag t hir Packer 

he still kept th. While 

Gretel was still out of the iter nd her 

nast not yet set, word came fro \ustra 

ia that he had jumped at the to-4 odds 

\ustralian bookies are giving against hin 
to bet S$ 500 on Gretel’s victory 
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Start the school year right with 
this proven aid to better grades 


Success in high school and college depends 
largely on your ability to write correctly, 
speak effectively, and read with under- 
standing. A good vocabulary and better 
grades go together. 

So start this school year right. Get 
Merriam-Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary now. And use it regularly to help 
you talk and write better, read and listen 
better — and thus get better marks. 

Won't any dictionary do? No! 

“To be sure you're right,” teachers say, 
“get Webster's New Collegiate.” 

Its definitions are complete, accurate, 
up to date. This Merriam-Webster is 
required or recommended at schools and 
colleges everywhere. 


| og Post Office serve YOU bet 
ter: mail carly in the day for a 
more economical and efficient postal 


operation 


CUT ROOF MAINTENANCE 


COSTS THE AMSPRO WAY 





Learn how the tried and proven Amspro Roof 
Maintenance System provides waterproof 
shelter and protects against surface de- 
terioration in all climates. Provides positive 
protection at a lower cost per square foot 
per year. Proved superior for all roofs—metal, 
built-up and composition. Complete informa- 
tion. WRITE TODAY. 


OFPT. 1-92 


MAJ amspro prooucts Inc. 


8100 Franklin Bivd. 
ay Cleveland 2, Ohio 





the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 







Start the school year right with 
Webster's New Collegiate, a proven aid 
to better grades. Get it today at your 
department, book, or stationery store. 
Only $5 unindexed, $6 indexed. ©G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


WARNING — INSIST ON 


GQ Mevuam-Webslir 


4G 5 Pat OFF 


Don't be misled. Other desk-size “Web- 
sters” do not include the scientific names 
for plants and animals—nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a dic- 
tionary for school, home, or office use. 
Always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 












Expressly 


for men with business in 


GERMANY 


only non-stop jet service to 


HAMBURG 


from New York 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y 
or see your SAS travel agent. 
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BEST- QUALITY 


% J 
Sometimes you want just one 
good copy of a letter or other 
office paper. Other times you want 
extra copies for reports, meet- 


ings, field men, office routing. 


Kodak recognizes the differ- 
ence between these two basic 
copying jobs—has developed 
two remarkable matrix papers 
which can be used interchange- 


ably in any VerIFAX Copier to 


match the job at hand. Result: 


1. A Kopak Vertrax Copier 
gives you the best looking 
single copy of any original .. . 
and gives truly remarkable re- 
sults even from difficult origi- 
nals, such as magazine pages 
with pictures, faint carbons, 
small type, solid areas. 

2. A Kopak Vertrax Copier 
gives you the lowest cost extra 


The Emenen Company 





Choose a KODAK VERIFAX 


copies. You can get at least 5 
clean, legible copies in a minute 
from one sheet of matrix. Cost of 
the first copy (including matrix 
is only 94¢... four or more 


extra copies less than 1¢ each. 


Free Office Demonstration 
See how VeriFax Copiers, priced 
from $99.50, can handle all your 
copying requirements—end the 
need for two types of office 


Copier_and get 


copiers. Ask your VERIFAX dealer 
for a demonstration of the new 
Verirax Auto-Twin Copier, 
(ill.), which copies originals as 
large as 11 x 17 inches, and is 


automated for easicr operation. 


Verifax 








FOR THE BEST-QUALITY 
SINGLE COPY 





(See Yellow Pages under dupli- 
cating or photocopying ma- 
chines.) Or mail coupon to 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


¢ without notice. 


, opying 





| FOR THE LOWEST-COST 
EXTRA COPIES 





both! 





seeeeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY eeoereeeees 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY nee 

Susiness Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

_] I'd like to have the full story on Verwax 
quality and economy in copy making 


I'd like to see the Auro-Twin Copier in action 
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MEDICINE 
Of Men & Mesquitoes 


St. Petersburg, Fla.. was an embattled 
city last week. At night, trucks drove 
through the palm-lined streets and the 
stands of scrub pine and palmetto, spew- 
ing a chemical fog onto house- and tree- 
tops, all the way to the mangrove swamps 
lining Florida’s Gulf coast. Local citizens 
were fighting, if not on the beaches, at 
least in the streets and their own back- 
yards, cleaning out every container in 
which mosquitoes could find enough water 
to breed. Bird lovers got a stern official 
warning: stop feeding the birds or putting 
out water for them. 

The alarm was justified but belated. 
All through August, St. Pete had recorded 
a gradual increase in the number of cases 
of St. Louis encephalitis.“ an inflamma- 
tion of the brain caused by a virus that 
is carried by mosquitoes. City authorities 
tried to suppress the news, and were 
helped by the fact that St. Louis encepha- 
litis. or SLE, is hard to diagnose with 
certainty. But in late August the number 
until last week there 





of cases increased 


were at least 164 (with 50 proved by 
laboratory tests) and 13 deaths, Else- 
where in Florida 20 more cases were re- 


ported, and a Maryland boy died of en- 
cephalitis after a visit to Orlando, 100 
miles northeast of St. Petersburg. By then 
the fever was too high to hide. 

Avian Reservoir. The St. Petersburg 
district had had outbreaks of SLE in 1959 
(68 cases) and 1961 (25 cases). The area 
was known to be seeded with the virus 
and a fresh outbreak should have come 
as no surprise. So far as is known, birds 
are the main natural reservoir of the vi- 
rus, which is transmitted bird to 
bird, and from bird to man, by mosqui- 
Where St. Petersburg’s birds got 
the virus is uncertain. though Floridians 
chauvinistically blamed migrants from the 
tropics. Impartial authorities considered 
it equally probable that St. Petersburg 
has by now become a from 
which the virus is being carried to other 
regions. Man is an accidental and usually 
a dead-end receptacle for the virus. Di- 
rect man-to-man infection is unknown. 

In the great majority of people. espe- 
cially the young and healthy, SLE is not 
a serious disease. It is marked mainly by 
a short spell of fever and a bad headache. 
This attack leaves no lasting ill 
effects. But in a few victims. and especial- 


from 


toes. 


reservoir 


sort of 


ly those over 60, a high fever develops 
rapidly the headache is so severe that 
aspirin and even morphine compounds 
give no relief: there are chills. nausea 
and vomiting. Some patients go into a 
coma or convulsions: if they survive such 


they may have suffered 
permanent damage. No medicine 
does any good against the virus of SLE. 


a severe attack 
brain 


So called because first recognized as a 


distinct disease. different from other forms o 


encephalitis, in’ the outbreak around St 





when than 1,130 people became ill 


Louis nore 


md 201 
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FreepING Brrps 


The fever wa 


The only prescription is the same as for 
the common cold: rest, quiet and plenty 
of fluids. 

Doused with DDT. St. 
problem is twofold. With 25°; of 
dents aged 65 or older (against a national 
average of 9°). it is full of people who 
are susceptible to serious cases of SLE 
Many of them also love to feed the birds 
even to get them to take seed from their 
lips. At downtown Mirror Lake last week 
old folks were feeding pigeons. house spar- 
mockingbirds and grackles, while 
laughing gulls, ducks and herons splashed 
in and out of the water. There, in a half- 
hour, health workers easily caught 70 
mosquitoes ( Culex nigripalpus, one of the 
species now known to carry SLE virus) in 
a small trap. At another lake. irate resi- 
dents stoned health department workers 
who were trying to trap ducks merely to 
draw a blood specimen for virus testing. 

The second problem is the choice of 
mosquito control methods. Like most U.S. 
cities, St. Petersburg has been doused to 
a fare-thee-well with DDT. but some mos- 
quitoes survived and multiplied. Spraying 
kills adult insects but usually not their 
eggs. The only way to get completely 
rid of them is to destroy their breeding 
places. Finally, the city authorities are 
trying to do just that by cleaning up 
yards and empty lots. getting rid of old 
tin cans. coconut husks and automobile 
tires, and everything else capable of hold- 


Petersburg's 
its resi 


rows, 


ing stagnant water. 


Prepaid Medical Care: 
Nation's Biggest Private Plan 


Just 17 miles from downtown Los An- 
geles. the brand-new Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital at Panorama City looms above 
the summer-dried landscape like a pair of 
upended binoculars. But the rush of pa 
tients to the twin seven-story towers this 


week was far more than a response to 
irchitectural novelty, It was a testament 
to the success of the Kaiser Foundation 


Health Plan Inc., a repetition of the warm 
response that greeted the opening of Kai- 
ser’s new Medical Office Building at Hay- 
near Oakland, fortnight ago. it 





ward was 





BOB HANNAN—ST, PETERSeURG 
NIGHT-SPRAYING IN St. PETERSBURG 
too high to hide. 


one more impressive statistic to add to the 
success of the eleven other hospitals and 
38 clinics that the foundation operates in 
California, Oregon and Hawaii. 

“Medikaiser.” as insiders call it 
is the nation’s largest nongovernmental 
womb-to-tomb program for prepaid health 
and hospital care. Since World War IL it 
has grown to a grand total of 911,001 
members, representing about 337.000 sub- 
scribers and their families. Contrary to 
widespread belief, employees of Tycoon 
Henry J. Kaiser and his gangling industrial 
empire make up only 5°; of Medikaiser’s 
subscribers. 

Best in Groups. Anyone in an area 
served by Medikaiser is eligible to join. 
And for their money subscribers get more 
complete protection than is available from 
other forms of U.S. medical insur- 
ance. In most of the U.S.. Blue Cross pays 


now 


most 


only hospital bills and Blue Shield pays 
only surgeons’ fees and some doctors’ 
bills: H.I.P. (the Health Insurance Plan 


of Greater New York), runner-up to Kai- 
ser as the nation’s biggest prepaid care 


plan, does not cover hospital bills. Medi- 
kaiser covers almost everything. 
Among a dozen variants. there is one 


basic plan. Under this plan, an employed 
subscriber pays $7.80 a month for him- 
self. or $14.20 for himself and wife. or 
$18.35 for self. wife and dependents. (If 
he is part of a group and is over 65. or is 
an individual member and over 60, he 
pays an additional $1.20.) For his dues 
he and his family are entitled to visit 
Medikaiser doctors in their offices as of- 
ten as they like at a charge of $1 a visit. 
With two minor exceptions. all opera- 
tions are without charge. Patients 
are entitled to: 60 cost-free days of hos- 
pitalization for each illness in any year 
plus 51 days at half-price free blood on 
a replacement basis; a 50°; discount on 
prevailing rates for laboratory work. X 
rays and physical therapy; free ambulance 
service; free home calls by nurses; doc- 
home calls at $3.50 by day, $5 at 
night (less than half the prevailing West 
Coast rates). Pregnancy care, through the 
birth of the baby costs $95. 
For all this. there still 





done 


tors’ 


are admitted 
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INTO RECORDS — CONTROL OPERATIONS 


AUTOMATIC SYSTEMS COPYING 
provides an effective way to beat the corporate profit 
squeeze. 
than one silver dollar per day. 


And it's yours the practical lease way... at less 
The key to records-control is 
automation. This is a systems copier designed to expedite 
your heavy paperwork load by providing fast, dependable, 


economical copies of virtually anything you throw its way. 


to 





This desk-top copier does the big copying jobs... 





with day- 


in, day-out dependability. Built-in copy paper rolls — the key 


to operating efficiency and economy — take all the work out 


of copying. One roll will provide over 150 copies of letter- 


show you how 























size documents (or, 15 copies of 10’ originals). Then, re- 
placement rolls can be quickly snapped in. 
Transcopy Inc., Newton, New Jersey T8 S 
AUTOMATIC ¢ 
copying means Your Automatic Lease (or Optional Purchase) Plan looks good... + 
‘ eennattans Send free literature Set up demonstration + 
@ lower costs : 
@ more profit Name bs 
@ greater paper- - 
work efficiency Company F 
@ faster copies Address P 
We'll be happy City. Zone State___ : 


If Schrafft’s is a ladies’ luncheon club— call me Gertrude 


Who says all Schrafft’s Restaurants are for 
ladies? Not so. Some have special rooms 
for men where a soprano voice is as out of 
place as in the clubhouse at Yankee 
Stadium. Take the Maidou Room in the 
Schrafft’s at Madison & 47th (we named it 
after the rugged Malayan wood the walls 
are panelled in). Man-sized portions are 


R4 


served. Big drinks. The place is packed full 
of men for lunch time and dinner. But we 
won't try to kid you. Some Schrafft’s Res- 
taurants are a little like ladies’ luncheon 
clubs, and we wouldn't change them for 
the world (neither would our ladies). But 
who's forcing you to go there? Go to the 
Maidou Room. Go to Schrafft’s Men's Grill 


in the Chrysler Building or the one in the 
Esso Building. Go to the Quote Room in the 
Schrafft’s at 48 Broad Street. Or to any of 
the other patriarchal Schrafft’s Restau- 
rants around town. And don’t worry about 
anybody calling you Gertrude— unless, of 
course, that happens to be your name. 
SCHRAFFT’S RESTAURANTS FOR MEN / SCHRAFETS 





gaps in what Kaiser can offer. “In care of 
the aged.” laments General Manager Clif- 
ford H. Keene, “we are only feeling our 
way along and haven't found any really 
good answers yet. We have no real dental 
care, and only limited psychiatric serv- 
ices.” But Kaiser doctors are justly proud 
of other aspects of their organization. Be- 
sides its twelve hospitals, the plan oper- 
ates a specialized rehabilitation center in 
Vallejo. 

Behind-the-scenes organization is com- 
plex—to meet both legal and profession- 
al rules. The parent Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan (a nonprofit but tax-paying 
setup) enrolls the members; it then con- 
tracts to pay Kaiser Foundation Hospi- 
tals (a charitable, non-tax-paying organi- 
zation) a fixed fee per member per month 
for hospital care. It also contracts with 
one of four medical groups (associations 
of physicians ) to provide medical and sur- 
gical services for a per capita fee. The hos- 
pitals run a research institute and a nurs- 
ing school. The parent plan builds such 
facilities as clinics, which it leases to the 
medical groups. Dapite, Inc. is a planwide 
subsidiary which prepackages medicines 
and supplies them at bargain rates to the 
hospitals and clinics (whose doctors also 
agree to use mostly generic-named drugs, 
cheaper than the trademarked equivalents ). 

"We Run Our Show." Medikaiser is 
based on two fundamental principles enun- 
ciated back in 1932 by Physician Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, who was Herbert Hoover's 
Secretary of the Interior. Doctors prac- 
tice best in groups, Dr. Wilbur argued, 
because they can instantly call on each 
other's special skills. Patients, he was con- 
vinced, make the best use of doctors’ 
services when they pay for them in ad- 
vance. But organized medicine bitterly op- 
posed prepaid group practice for years, 
and much of the antagonism remains. 

Perhaps a major factor in Medikaiser’s 
ability to stand up to the opposition of 






tradition-minded medicine is the organi- 
zation of the plan’s Permanente* Medical 
Groups. There is one group each for 
northern and southern California, Ore- 
gon and Hawaii. Most of the Permanente 
doctors are partners in their own or- 
ganization, in undisputed charge of the 
medical care supplied to patients. This 
silences the bitterest opposition of or- 
ganized medicine, which has always been 
reserved for any third party’s, especially 
laymen, having any control over the re- 
lations between doctors and patients. 

Kaiser doctors are, as a group, sympa- 
thetic to organized medicine's fears. Says 
Dr. Cecil C. Cutting. a surgeon who is 
head of northern California's Permanente 
group: “Organized medicine has a legiti- 
mate worry that prepaid care could open 
up medicine to lay control. We are the 
proof that this need not be so. We physi- 
cians in these groups run our own show.” 
Dr. Cutting’s show is Permanente’s big- 
gest, with 278 partners and 142 employed 
physicians. After two years, employee doc- 
tors become “participants,” and after a 
third year they may be elected to partner- 
ship. Kaiser hospitals are community hos- 
pitals; any fully qualified physician in 
the area can put in a bid to reserve one 
of their 2,333 beds for one of his patients. 
And the hospitals give a great deal of 
little-publicized charity care. 

"Barrier of Cost." Any organization as 
revolutionary as Medikaiser was bound to 
stir up storms of controversy about the 
quality of its medical care and its general 
effect on the practice of medicine. But 
impartial medical authorities in California 
rate Kaiser hospitals’ care as “topnotch,” 
and the groups’ medical care as “very 
good.” 

There is practically no reservation at all 
in the approval of Dr. Sidney R. Gar- 





* Named for a creek in Santa Clara County 
where Kaiser built his first cement plant. 
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New Katser HospItat At PANORAMA City 
The most rewarding practice of all: checking illnesses before they happen. 
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field. who founded Kaiser-style group 
practice in the California desert in 1933. 
Dr. Garfield was responsible for the health 
of construction workers on the Colorado 
River Aqueduct. His earliest plan cov- 
ered only on-the-job injuries, but soon it 
was extended to all illnesses and injuries. 
At Grand Coulee Dam and in Kaiser's 
World War II shipyards, Dr. Garfield 
broadened his plan to cover workers’ fam- 
ilies as well. Modern Medikaiser is based 
on his early experience. 

A plan of this type, insists quiet. shy 
Dr. Garfield, has two built-in advantages. 
Doctors, he says, do their best when 
everything they do is overseen and may 
be reviewed by their colleagues; patients, 
on the other hand. go to their doctor 
sooner when there is no “barrier of cost.” 
This makes possible the most rewarding 
practice of all: preventive medicine. To 
provide the personal touch, Kaiser sub- 
scribers are given a reasonably long list 
from which to select a general practitioner 
or internist to serve as their family physi- 
cian. Some keep the same family doctor 
for years; on his referral, they get treat- 
ment from a specialist in the group. To 
help subscribers make appointments pain- 
lessly, Kaiser medical offices use high- 
speed desks with lazy-Susan centers for 
doctors’ schedule books. 

Medikaiser’s immediate future is bright. 
It has just negotiated a $35 million loan 
from banks and insurance companies to 
refund some of its debt, build five new 
clinics, build a new 150-bed hospital and 
medical center in Santa Clara, and make 
additions to several present hospitals. 
“And still,” sighs Dr. Garfield, “in some 
areas we can’t accept new members be- 
cause our facilities are limited.” Adds Dr. 
Cutting: “We don’t brag about the quali- 
ty of care we give, but you can judge it 
from the fact that now when we go out to 
recruit doctors in the East, we get the 
cream of the crop.” 


Dr. CUTTING 
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MUSIC 


The Bolshoi Returns 





As the most fabled of 


of Hurok 


ong proc ession 





sponsored dance companies to 
reach the U.S.. the Bolshoi Ballet was re- 
ceived in 5 vith iriosity and great 


gusts of cold-war ¢ raderie. Last week 
the Bolshoi was back at the Metropolitan 
Opera House ind balletomanes were 
eagerly queuing for tickets in the pelting 
rain. Some of the carnival air of the first 
visit was gone—as was the Bolshoi’s great 
ballerina Galina Ulanova who now 
serves the company as a répétifeur, f.e., an 
overseer of rehearsals and performances 


But the Bolshoi had brought with it three 











new ballets satchelful of classic favor 
ites and, in Maya Plisetskayva, a prima 
ballerina with a justly 1 and famed 
hnique. 
For its three evenings and one matines 


las 
Lake 


introduced to U.S 


week, the Bol 


lour-act 





scheduled Swan 
in the same I 
fans or 
and more romantic 
sion danced by the New 
Britain’s Roy Ballet 


frequer 


Looser 


or by 





Versions most 








the Bol 








gaud\ p) sages lor 
Ballet emphasizes the corps moré 
effectively. and both the Roval Ballet 
nd the Kirov Ballet of Leningrad 
use choreography of greater continuity 
The Bolshoi is bent on producing spe 
tacle ind on opening night, the spectacle 
did not quite come off 

Athletic Skill. There were some fine 








Indiv 1! moments i pa de {ro 

danced with capering grace by. among 
others, Ekaterina Maximov the com 
pany’s reigning beauty queen lesson in 
elasticity by Georgi Soloviev as an acro 
atic Jester; a spasmodic death dance by 





Vladimir 
But Nicolai | 


is the Evil Sorcerer 


sluggish 


ideyechev was a 





PLISETSKAYA 


AS Opette & OptILt 


SHOSTAKOVICH (CENTER) WITH 





nd unconvincing Prince, the corps de 
ulet w occasionally ragged, and at 
times Conductor \ Faier had his pick 
) of U.S. musicians pumping 














te n calhope 
ultimate success of Si ce 
rm on its ballerina nd va 
s scheduled to dance three complete 
Swan Lakes in three days—a fe roughly 
equivalent to Whitey Ford's pitching two 
doubleheaders in a row Technically 
skaya could do no wrong: equippec 





steel bod) he 


wen 





through her explosive leaps, her wiry ex 


tensions and whippet turns with glittering 


skill. A dancer who is at her best in fiery 


roles, she gave the part of Odile 


dramatic 


marely leashed violence that w 





Vv ellective 





succes ul 1 Odette cl “fly pecause she 
only occasionally displayed the delicacy 
ind Ivric quality the role requires. There 
was something thin, haunted and an 
guished about her performance—but little 





Was solt or warn 
The Bolshoi will 
Met—and then 


cross-continental 


Western Influence. 
three weeks at the 


forth on a ten 





In addition to such cl 
the 
two U.S 





ISSICS as QwaN 


ind Giselle, 
' j 


company 











one world and premi¢ 
School totally new work, s 

gress of a dancer from the time of ad 
mission to the Bolshoi School until en 
trance into the company; Paganini, one 
of the new short ballets with which the 


Bolshoi has been experimenting under the 
Western con 
us, a gaudy spectacular 

slave revolt, At the 
Hollywood 


t So 


look a par ind remarked 
Cecil B l 


DeMille had 


this, he wou 


influence of panies; Sparta- 
bout the Roman 


Moscow 
took 





premiere, a 


producer one stunned 


tact 
facus 





been Lluive 





d drop dead. 





y. the small, dr 





hunched forward 


in the dark suit 


the gallery listening tensely. 





Sometimes he tapped his fingers nervous 
ly against hi k: occasion he nod 
ed his he rhythmically in time with 
the isic. In the whole of his productive 
career, re irked Soviet Composer Dmi 
try Shostakovich, he had “never heard so 

iny of my works performed in so short 
t perio rhis year’s Edinburgh Festival 
wa ottering no fewer than ; of his 
vorks in three weeks. including six of the 


symphonies 
os. We 


chance ve ore 


concer 


eight quartets, two 


stern observers got ir best 





eV tluate the chievement 
vho remains one of the 


ited 


of the man most 





I and 
pointing of modern 

Persuasive Speech. Th: 
zed as a 


atently 





persistently disap 
composers 

festival was 
salute to Soviet 


organi music in 


general: along with Shostakovich came 
Conductor Gennadi Rozhdestvensky. Vio- 
linist David Oistrakh, Cellist Mstislav 
Rostropovich and his wife, Singer 
Vishnevskaya. (After 


Richter failed to show up. fore 





Galina 
Pianist Sviatoslay 








fund of $1 worth of tickets, the Rus 
sians tersely announced that their great 
virtuoso was resting at home with a mild 
stroke.) But for all the heavy concen- 


tration of glamorous box office names 


the center of attention remained Shosta- 


kovich, who often could be seen sprint- 


} 
ing from one concert hall to another to 
keep up with the myriad performances 
of his o works 
At first, Shosty’s works were treated 





iudiences and critics. The 
had “little doubt that his 


kindly by both 
London Times 
I as well 
that “for 


large output includes feeble pieces 


is masterpieces” but decided 
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The Invisible Suit 


It is startlingly true that 50% of the 
things that go to make a fine suit are 
invisible. You can’t see them. 

For instance, in a Worsted-Tex suit, 
there’s something called underpressing. 
While the suit is being tailored, it is 
underpressed six times so that the shape 
of the various linings and facings and 
outer fabrics are not only sewn together 
but are permanently moulded into the 
desired contour. 


Thus, the entire suit, inside and out, 


has one unified shape, sewn and under- 
pressed permanently. 

You'll like the graceful lines of a 
Worsted-Tex suit when you first try it 
on. You can be sure, because of the 
invisible undersewing and underpress- 
ing, that it will never lose its shape. 

This is a characteristic of the most 
expensive suits. It is one of the reasons 
why Worsted -Tex has been judged “best 
buy” in its price category. At fine stores 


from coast to coast. From $69.95, 


=, 


‘Lhe House of Worsted‘Iéx 


ATS, OVERCOATS, SPORTS JACKETS, SLACKS 
EW YORK 10, N. ¥ 


MAKERS OP MEN'S QUALITY SUTTS, TOPC 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 











most of us he still speaks persuasively.’ 
The Eights 


ovation (“Moments of true greatness,’ 


Symphony won a standing 








wrote the Daily Telegraph), and some 
listeners found the string quartets—par 
ticularly Nos. 


iny of the orchestral music. But with the 


and 7—to be as fine as 






emiére of the massive, bom 
lith Symphony, the response 
changed—as if a totally different compos 
ippeared on the scene. The 
wel said the Daily Heral 
crash dive into banality.” Wrote Critic 
Noel Goodwin of the Daily Express 
noting that the nphony celebra 


Was a 








s the 





October Revolution of 1917 It is an 
on of blatant Red 





exhibi waving in 





“ 
musical terms. I hope I need never be 





exposed to it again. 

Old Complaint. What obviously in 
censed many a critic was that a composer 
of such talent would permit himself to be 
so bad. It is an old complaint about 
Shostakovich. In an unusually talkative 


mood t week, he did his best to scotch 





one explanation—that having been rapped 
by the government for “decadence,” he 
now strenuously zigs and zags with the 
party line. “I was criticized extensively 
and I hope I will be criticized in the fu 





ture. In my country I was praised and 
criticized quite a lot, and criticism was 


meant to help me. not to destroy 





me. Every artist in the Soviet Union 
he insisted. “writes the way he wants. 
Sometimes it seems to me that the defini 


tion of revolutionary music is not quite 
understood in the West. It seems to be 
thought that the more unusual the sounds 
you produce the more revolutionary you 
are. I believe that the content of music 


does not lie in making some effective 
sounds but in conveying ideas. 

Those ideas, he explained wryly, are 
often in the mind of the listener, rather 
than in the music of the composer. Take 
the religious music of Bach, Rachmani 
nofi and Tchaikovsky. which is often 
played in Russia. “To me, they are won 
derful creations, though they do not evoke 





religious feeling. Religious sic contains 
great compositions, such as the requiems 
of Mozart and Verdi, but I do not take it 
as religious music—I take it as secular 
music.”’ Asked how he now feels about his 
opera {1 Lady Macheth of Mtsensk, 
which was denounced by Pravda in 1936 
(reportedly because Stalin did not like it 


Shostakovich revealed that he was re 
writing it: “I did not like the old version 
in vocal parts I od high and low 








registers. This has been corrected. 
Shostakovich said that he was an ad 
mirer of the earlier works of that old 


Russian revolutionary Igor Stravinsky 











who ll visit Moscow this month I 
like his / ouchka, Rite of Spring, the 
syn phonies and all the ballets except the 
last. His latest works do not seem to be- 
long to him.” As for his own works in 


progress, to which Shostakovich would 
they belong? The composer gave a hint 
when he announced that he is about to 
begin his rgth Symphony (the 13th is all 
but complete }. It will be dedicated to 
Soviet achievements in space. 
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There’s one way 

to combine visible records, 
tab statistics and low cost 
—and Burroughs has it. 








Burroughs Basie Records Control Plan, Burroughs gives local data 
Plan gives you a visible records con processing centers the plugboard 
trol plan plus the best feature of a wiring they need to start processing 
tab system: its statistical reports. your tape the moment it arrives. 
Yet it gives you both without the Since your job requires no individual 
cost of owning a tab system or the preparatory steps, your reports are 
bother of punching cards. Instead, completed faster and your charges 
this Plan provides a punched tape are less, 

record of all your accounting data Overnight vou can have sales statis 
as an automatic by-product of reg tics, cost and inventory analyses—any 
ular accounting machine posting statistics you need and only those 
which produces a visible record. You you need—at very nominal costs. 
simply send the tape to a service So that’s our Plan. And you won't 
center to get back all the lab statis find anything that can beat it. So 
tics you need. why not join it? Just call our local 
And you get them faster and more branch. Or write to us at Detroit 32, 
economically than in any other way. Michigan 


You see, as an integral part of this Burroughs Corporation 


so many business problems end with : 
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Little Collar is big news 


Hailed as the greatest development in 
shotshell history, Winchester-Western’s 
radical new “shot collar”’gets more shot on 
target at longer range than ever before. 


This collar, the first major addi- 
tion to the shotshell in 17 years, is 
creating a minor revolution. 

Inside the bright red Mark 5 
shell, loose shot is held together by 
a tiny band of polyethylene. This 
collar stays around the shot until 
after it leaves the muzzle. 

As hunters and trapshooters 
know, the longer shot stays to- 
gether after it leaves the barrel, the 
more shot gets on target. You get a 
denser pattern ...not a smaller pat- 
tern but a denser one out where it 
counts. This makes 
for more effective 


else happens when you fire a shot- 
gun. Inside the barrel, nearly half 
the shot streaks along in contact 
with the sides. Even the most scru- 
pulously manufactured shot 
becomes distorted from the friction 
and drops by the wayside. 

By protecting the shot and car- 
rying it cleanly through the barrel, 
this remarkable little collar prac- 
tically eliminates friction-distor- 
tion. More of the shot stays in 
shape, stays together, and ends up 
where it belongs: on target. Win- 

chester-Western’s 
ballistics scientists 
call it “the best-per- 


shooting at much am @ 
longer ranges. forming long range 
But something aD shotshell in history.” 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
CHEMICALS + INTERNATIONAL « METALS + ORGANICS + PACKAGING + SQUIBL + WINCHESTER- WESTERN 
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The St. Lovis-San Francisco Railway, pioneer in this modern method of transporting 


new automobiles, has conducted exhaustive tests to assure clean, damage-free shipment 


New models travel triple-decked at 60 mph 


[ Steel 


for strength 


. 


econom 


versatility 


y 


New automobiles are speeding to market 
on giant 3-level railroad cars which 
carry 12 standard or 15 compact models, 
on fast-freight schedules. 

Many of these king-size railroad flat 
cars roll smoothly and safely on Bethle- 
hem wrought-steel wheels and axles. And 
hundreds of the complete flat cars have 
been built in our modern car shops. 


This new idea in railroading is catch- 
ing on fast: experts are predicting that 
this year some 25 per cent of automobile 
production may move over the rails. 
Bethlehem has been in on new ideas in 
railroading since 1867, when our Johns- 
town plant produced the first order for 
bessemer steel rails in the United States. 
And we're still working on new ideas. 


pETHLEHE 





New automobiles are loaded on railroad flot cars and are tightly secured for their fast trip 


fo interchange points 


where they are transferred to highway carriers for final delivery. 
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The Fighting Tennessean 
While Texas-born Silliman Evans lived, 
the morning Nashville Tennessean (circ. 
131,797) was one of the most belligerent 
newspapers in the South, A hell-for-leather 
Democrat who left newspapering for a 
while to work for Franklin Roosevelt's 
New Deal, Publisher Evans held that ‘‘no 
Republican is fit to hold public office.” 
He tried his editorial best to see that none 
did. He also rang the Tennessean like a 
fire gong, calling attention to corruption 
and evil wherever he saw it. Cops, ward 
heelers, city councilmen and even Ten- 
nessee’s late Political Boss Ed Crump, 
all bowed to Silliman Evans’ journalistic 
wrath, Then, in 1955, Evans died peace- 


MY ELL 
PUBLISHER Evans & SEIGENTHALER™ 
Filling Pop's shoes. 


fully in his sleep.+ leaving two sons and a 
characteristic injunction in his will: “Con- 
tinue to oppose the political machine until 
it and all its evil works are exterminated.” 

Cautious Vapidity. But Silliman Evans 
Jr., who took over as publisher, seemed 
not to share his father’s fighting spirit. 
He fired the paper's hard-hitting editor, 
Coleman A. Harwell, and brought in Ed- 
ward D. Ball, the Associated Press’s Nash- 
ville bureau chief. Silliman Jr. absented 
himself frequently on extended tours. Ball 
focused on cutting costs, The paper turned 
pale and comatose. The Tennessean’s pub- 
lisher was probably more embarrassed 
than pleased when Assistant City Editor 


* Before portrait of the late Silliman Evans 
| Evoking from one staffer this heartfelt’ trib- 


ute Death wouldn't attempt to tackle him 
when he was awake 
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John Seigenthaler published a 1956 series 
on teamster corruption in Tennessee that 
helped impeach Chattanooga Criminal 
Court Judge Ralston Schoolfield. As the 
school segregation issue shook the South 
the Tennessean’s editorials were models of 
cautious vapidity. Dispirited — staffers 
drifted away. Seigenthaler quit to work 
for Bobby Kennedy in Washington. 

Last year Silliman Jr. died of a heart 
attack at 36. and five months ago, his 
younger brother, Amon Carter Evans, 29 
came in as boss. Named after the late 
Amon Carter, Texas booster and sulphu- 
rous publisher of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, young Amon had shown early 
flashes of the same punch that Pop learned 
as a cub reporter on the Star-Telegram. A 
vice president at 21. Amon preferred chas- 
ing police cars to issuing executive com- 
mands; once he threatened to break a 
chair over Seigenthaler’s head when as- 
signed to yet another park-concert story. 
Now the Tennessean’s new publisher was 
determined to fan the paper back to life. 

Seigenthaler, 35, was recalled from 
Washington and made editor. Without 
wasting a day, the Tennessean was off ona 
crusade. It plumped hard and loud for a 
proposal to roll the city and county gov- 
ernments into one, had the satisfaction 
of seeing voters in Nashville and sur- 
rounding Davidson County solidly agree. 
It put on more editorial flesh, sent a man 
to Cape Canaveral missile shoots, sent 
two more for a look at Russia, another 
man on a roving tour of Europe. 

Down with Fraud. Last week. as a fed- 
eral grand jury convened in Nashville 
Publisher Amon Carter Evans could take 
the special pride of a son who has suc- 
ceeded in filling his father’s shoes. The 
jurymen will hear testimony on an elec- 
tion fraud—uncovered by the fighting 
Nashville Tennessean after the Demo- 
cratic primary last month. In the city’s 
seamy second ward, a political fief con- 
trolled by City Councilman Gene (“Little 
Evil”) Jacobs. Tennessean newsmen 
turned up documented evidence that doz- 
ens of the ward's absentee ballots, which 
decided the outcome. had been turned 
over to the organization for marking. 


Horselaughs in the Times 

“On the Times. overt display of a sense 
of humor provokes the sort of suspicion 
a sex deviate can expect at a policemen’s 
ball.” Thus New York Timesman Russell 
Baker, 36, once explained why he covered 
Washington with appropriate solemnity. 
In time, the solemn rounds began to pall; 
Baker was about to join another paper 
when the Times suddenly gave him a 
chance to stray. By last week, calling 
himself “Observer,” Baker was solidly 
ensconced as the Times's editorial-page 
satirist. 

As a reporter, Baker had been solemn 
and respectful about the New Frontier; 
as a columnist, he gives it the horselaugh. 
He is at his best finding new ways to 
riddle old targets. Scores of other satirists 


The pure corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine 


CONTAINS LESD 
DATURATED FAI 


than the hydrogenated 
corn oil used in other 
leading margarines 


Most of the corn oil in other mar- 
garines is hydrogenated. That's a 
process that increases their satu- 
rated fat... and destroys impor- 
tant corn oil benefits. 


But pure liquid corn oil, the ma- 
jor ingredient in Mazola, is never 
hydrogenated. That’s why it con- 
tains Jess saturated fat~gives you 
more pure corn oil nutrition. 

This is another way of saying 
you get the full benefit of the poly- 
unsaturates in the corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine. They’re the 
wonderful nutritional elements you 
want in a corn oil margarine. 





Try light, golden delicious 


Mazola Margarine . . . you'll get 
the full benefit of pure liquid corn 
oil in Mazola Margarine. 
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HDELITY 
TREND 


FUND 
of 
OW 
ruil 


emphasizing capital growth pos- 
sibilities by interpretation of 
market and economic trends. For 
your Free Prospectus-Booklet 
describing FIDELITY Trend Fund 
send coupon now to your invest- 
ment dealer or 











Fund shares offered only in States 
where legally sold by registered dealers 
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before him have had a go at the presi- 
dential press conference, but Baker's very 
first column topped them all. Sample: 

Q.: Sir, there has been speculation late- 
ly whether in event of an imminent at- 
tack on this country you would be willing 
to press the button. In that connection 
sir, could you tell us where you keep 
the button? 

A.: These Republican suggestions that 
Caroline has been playing with the button 
are not in the national interest I am 
hopeful that we can soon make a determi- 
nation about a convenient place to keep 
the button, because it is not a simple 
matter for Mr. Salinger to have to carry 
it over here from the White House every 
time we have a press conference. 

He sighted in on polltakers and poll- 
taker-type columnists with 
sourcefulness and effect 

VINCENNES, IND.—Dr, Creswell Bates 
celebrated American pulsetaker with head- 
quarters at the National Press Club Bar 
in Washington, turned up here after a 
pulsetaking tour along the Ohio Valley. 
A conversation ensued. 

Traveler: It’s marvelous how you do 
it, Doctor. I’ve been traveling the same 
territory myself, but nobody ever really 
opens up except filling station attendants 
and waitresses. I tried to talk to a truck 
driver at a lunch counter in Salt Lick 
Ky.. about the Common Market. He 
looked as if he was about to punch me in 
the nose, so I dropped the subject. In 
Palmyra, Ind., I asked a farmer how he 
felt about Kennedy. “My politics is my 
business,” he said. In Paoli, Ind., I asked 
a housewife if she was alarmed about 
Berlin: “If you're another one of those 
encyclopedia salesmen, you're just wast- 
ing your time,” she said. 

Bates Very good, very good indeed. It 
checks perfectly with my own findings in 
the heartland. The region is tense and 
therefore in an explosive mood. It would 
probably support strong measures in Ber- 
lin, but would also probably welcome a 
chance to strike at Kennedy. 

Traveler: Isn't that a rather sweeping 
generalization? After all, the temperature 
has been nearly 100° fora week... 

Bates: You'll never make a pulsetaker 
with that attitude . 

Traveler: I say to the man, “Fill it up,” 
and while he is cleaning the windshield, 
very casually: “What's the talk out here 
about how Kennedy's doing in Wash- 
ington?” He says, “Oh, you don’t hear 
people talk much about it around here. 
What’s the talk about Jack in Washing- 
ton?” You wind up giving him a ten- 
minute analysis of the Washington scene. 

Bates: That is the classic example of 
how not to take a pulse. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that you just may not be 
cut out to be a pulsetaker? 

Traveler: What can I say when they ask 
me back in Washington what the country 
is talking about? 

Bates: What you say if you want to 
sound like a real pulsetaker is this: Wash- 
ington is losing touch with the country. 
Apathy contends with restlessness all 
along the Ohio Valley, and unless some- 





similar re- 








THE NEW YORK TIMES 
CoLUMNIST BAKER 
"See the New Frontiersman run." 


body in Washington re-establishes contact 
with the mood of the country there will 
be some surprised politicians when the 
ballots are counted this fall. 

Traveler: That says absolutely nothing. 

Bates: Precisely, my man. Precisely. 

Last week a resounding Baker broad- 
side raked the full length of official 
Washington: 

WASHINGTON—A first reader on Wash- 
ington for children of the space age: 

Look, Jerry, look. See the New Fron- 
tiersman run. He is running to the Capitol 
to save the program . . . But what is 
this? Senator Robert S. Kerr is throwing 
the program out the window. See the 
medicare bill fly away. See the tax bill fly 
away. See the trade bill scattered in the 
ir. This will make the New Frontiersman 
very cross will it not? Look, the New 
Frontiersman is advancing. Why is the 
Senator not running? Look, he is giving 
the New Frontiersman a new program. It 
is the Senator Robert S. Kerr program. 
The New Frontiersman is accepting it. 
He is smiling at the Senator and shaking 
the Senator’s hand. What a_ splendid 
sight. This is democracy in action. 

Run, Alice, run. Run and see the Sen- 
ate. See Senator Goldwater. Do you see 
Senator Goldwater running? No. Senator 
Goldwater is talking. Do not be deceived. 
He is running very hard toward the White 
House. 

Jump, Sport, jump. Jump for the gen- 
tlemen of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. See how miserable they look. 
They are unhappy because they do not 
have enough Democrats at the Capitol to 
save the program. They have only two 
Democrats for each Republican. Will the 
program be saved if more Democrats come 
to the Capitol next year? No one can tell. 
Democrats are strange creatures. Often 
they are Republicans wearing Democratic 
false faces. Is Washington not a won- 
derful place? 
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merican Airlines, 


Can you guess where the Astrojet is in this picture? 


TheAstrojetis behind thecloud bank 
at J-5—exactly 189 nautical miles 
from Chicago. 

How can we be so sure? 

Because that’s where the Astrojet 
captain says he is. 

And he isn’t guessing. 

His ‘189 nautical miles’’ comes 
from a new device now in use on every 
Astrojet we fly. This device is called 
DME (for Distance Measuring Equip- 
ment). It gives yourcaptain continuous 
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distance readings from ground posi- 
tions along your route. 

DME sends out radio pulses from 
the Astrojet to a ground beacon. This 
beaconcan beas faraway as 200 miles. 
The beacon automatically transmits a 
return pulse as it receives one. 

A special DME circuit on the Astrojet 
instantly converts the time between 
sending and receiving a pulse into 
nautical miles. 

No matter how cloudy it is, your 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 


Astrojet captain need only glance at 
the dial to find out how far he is from 
virtually any destination. 

It might interest you to know that 
the FAA has set a deadline requiring 
all jet airliners to use DME. But 
Astrojets have always had it. 

Of course, when it comes to locating 
the right Astrojet for you, your travel 
agent has a device that's almost as 
fast as DME—and it has a dial, too. 
Or you can call American yourself. 











CEZANNE’S “THE Artist's SISTER 


The Sister's Friend 


Wonderful things happen (sometimes) 
when a painting gets stolen. Last year the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis lent its 
Cézanne, The Artist's Sister, to 
the museum at Aix-en-Provence in south 
ern France, only to have it purloined in a 





d150.¢ 


comic-opera art theft. Last week St. Lou 
is’ Cézanne was back and on display, and 


o more than | 


worth $75.00 welore, 

The painting (along with seven other 
stolen Cézannes from elsewhere) turned 
up last April. apparently after some un- 
dercover ransoming by insurance com 
panies, in an abandoned car in Marseille 
Though it had escaped serious damage 
when the thieves pulled it from its frame 
the painting needed a new canvas backing. 
Kansas City Art Conservator James Roth 
set to work. found an unusually thick 
layer of glue beneath the torn fabric. 
He softened the rock-hard glue with wet 
packs, picked away with tweezers, gradu 
ally revealing the white-kerchiefed head 
of a woman, its strongly modeled face 
vecented by deep red shadows. 

rhe newly discovered work, actually an 
unfinished sketch in oil, is not included 
among the catalogued paintings of Cé 
zanne, though it is similar to both The 
Irtist’y Sister (1867-69) and the Port 
of Mi 
German collection. Nevertheless, City Art 
Museum Director Charles Nagel believes 
that the discovery is a portrait of an 
unidentified peasant woman rather than 
a third view of 

For the time being. St. Louisans may 
view Nagel’s bonanza at the City Art 
Museum, where, because Cézanne painted 
it upside down in relation to the other 
portrait, it is being displayed in a flipover 
frame. Ironically. the long-hidden Cé- 
zanne will eventually disappear again: to 
preserve the more valuable work, a new 
canvas liner will have to be glued back 
in place But doing so will be painful. To 
many art lovers the unfinished portrait of 
the peasant woman has more warmth of 
life than the later, bolder Artist's Sister. 
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¢ Césanne (1865-67). now in a 
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NEWFOUND PEASANT WOMAN 


Paris at the Cleaners 


San Francisco is a pastel city; Caracas 
is gaudily bright. And Paris. for genera 
tions. has been elephant grey. But the 
grime that made it grey is vanishing in 
flurry of scrubbing that would shame 
Baltimore housewife. Reason: a law passed 


by Napoleon IIT in 185 


ill buildings in Paris should be cleaned 


decreeing that 


every decade, has finally gone into effect. 
The Place de la Concorde now gleams 
a pale ochre; the massive Corinthian col- 





nns of the Madeleine glow a soft pink 


the Louvre no longer tattles of neglect. 
Ron- 


Years of recorded tourist history 
ald loves Irma’ Vincenz c Giorgio, 

Stan from Council Bluffs, S2nd Airborne 
1945 scribbled in the stubborn grime, is 
being erased by a soap that removes dirt 
but leaves a protective mineral covering 
on the stone. More than 2.300 buildings 
and monuments have been washed. 

Privately owned structures must be 
cleaned at the expense of owners, though 
by applying to the Caisse de l’Améliora- 
tion de UHabitat they can get loans to 
ame‘iorate their habitats. Publicly owned 
buildings and monuments are the govern- 
ment’s responsibility. Savs Minister of 
Culture André Malraux We cannot let 
our monuments fall to ruin when at this 
very moment Egypt is asking France to 
help save its temples on the Nile.” Mal 
raux having spoken, the Obelisk in the 
center of the Place de la Concorde (sup- 
posedly not cleaned since Ramses IT had it 
inscribed in Luxor to the glory of Amon) 
is sporting a gantry of scaffolding. and 
the scrubdown has begun. 

Generally Parisians approve of sending 
the city to the cleaners. But one land- 
Notre-Dame Cathe- 
dral, waiting defiantly in all its historic 
ind original grime. Says venerable Munic 
ipal Councilor Armand Massard: “It would 
be better to blacken Sacré-Coeur, that ugly 


mark raises doubts 


cream cheese.” Middle-of-the-rue opinion 
advocates a rinsing that will not render 
Notre-Dame stark white but merely wash 


behind the gargoyles ears 


Fatemeh's Fancy 


The Iranian princess had been educated 
in South Carolina and had lived in Cali 
fornia. and for her residence in the sub 
urbs of Teheran she wanted a California 
stvle redwood ranch house. So naturally 
she hired a pair of American architects to 
build it—and naturally they itched to de 
sign a house in the Persian tradition. 
Architects usually have their way: the 
result is the jewel-like residence picturec 
on the opposite page. 

The palace that Architects Benjamin 
Brown and Spero Daltas designed for the 
Shah's younger sister, Fatemeh, is wallec 
in travertine, teakwood and glass, anc 
live with water and sunlight. But the 
most striking feature is the roof. Columns 





formed by eight 2-in. steel tubes rise anc 
fan out to support octagonal canopies of 
glazed brick interspersed here and there 
with clear glass skylights. 

Boy Masons. Blessed with a clay that 
bakes into beautiful glazed bricks. Iran 
uses them extensively in its architecture 
but the art of glazing had slipped to the 
point that the architects had difficulty in 





finding an artisan who could make the 
green, blue-grey and brown bricks needed 
he ceiling. Finally thev located one 
Oosta Yah-Yah, who had trained under 

U.S. ceramicist, and he set to work mak 





ing the bricks. Among the masons was a 
group of remarkable boys to 14 year 
1. Working in teams of three, the teen 
wed bricklavers laid the 4-in.-thick, loz 


ol 





enge-shaped glazed brick literally on thin 
air, forming arches between the steel ribs 
of the umbrellas just curved enough to 
hold up. One boy would build this ceramic 
below and 
tossed wet bricks up, while a third con 
stantly mixed the quick-setting gypsum 
that held the flying Persian carpet 





webbing. a second boy stayed 


morta 





of brick firmly in place. The holes be 
tween the bricks were chinked with more 
gypsum from below and with concrete 
poured over the top to form the weather 
surface. 

Swimming on Wednesday. The pavil- 
ion, which has four bedrooms on the up- 
per levels (reached by gentle ramps in 
stead of stairs), a dining room, a petit 
salon, an office and a kitchen in addition 
to the main reception room on the main 
floor, is really an island in the midst of a 
gushing stream. Icy water from melted 
mountain snow burbles beside the drive- 
way, continues through the house in blue 
and gold glazed tile channels, tumbling 
over alabaster barriers and out into the 
garden. The chilled water is also used to 
iir-condition the house in summer, must 
be heated before reaching the swimming 
pool, where on Wednesdays the Shah and 
Queen Farah Diba and other members of 
the royal household come to visit Princess 
Fatemeh for a swim. 

The 10,000-sq.-ft. pleasure dome cost 
$200 including carpets and furnish- 
ings: Barcelona chairs, Eero Saarinen ped- 
estal tables. sectional sofas on wall-to-wall 
carpeting. All of these fittings were made 
in India, but they are basically American 
in design: there, at least, Fatemeh got 
something that might grace a ranch house. 
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PALACE FOR 
A PRINCESS 


IRAN’S FATEMEH commissioned two 
U.S. architects, Benjamin Brown and Spero 
Daltas, living in Teheran, to design modern 
palace. Eight-sided umbrellas of traditional 
glazed brick form living room ceiling; wa 
ter, the symbol of life in Iran, flows through i 
house and gardens. Pool is favorite of U.S. . : — . . ne - 





educated princess, an enthusiastic swimmer. 
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how to make spaghetti! And what goes best 
| with it? We'll give you #hi6¢ 10 one guess. 
Where there's life...there’s Bude 
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Command Correction 


As the U.S. Venus probe Mariner II 
raced through space last week, it slipped 
past a significant milestone: it effectively 
escaped from the earth’s gravitation and 
became a satellite of the sun. But far out 
as it reached, it did not escape from the 
earth’s control. Back on the fast-receding 
planet, 1,500,000 miles away, the scien- 
tists who built the spacecraft could still 
hear its radio voice, still send it orders. 

Agonizing Wait. At Goldstone control 
center in California’s Mojave Desert, the 
scientists had been composing their mes- 
sage for more than a week. They knew 
with precision what maneuvers Mariner II 
must perform if it was to pass within a 
useful distance of Venus. The question 
was: Would the faraway spacecraft accept 
the orders, store them in its electronic 
memory and execute them properly at the 
proper time? 

The first command—“Roll minus 9.33 
degrees”’—sped across space from the great 
dish antenna at Goldstone. After an ago- 
nizing wait for radio travel time, Mariner 
II acknowledged the command and re- 
peated it accurately. For more than an 
hour the long-distance conversation con- 
tinued, carried on in a language of careful- 
ly spaced pulses of radio energy. At Gold- 
stone these pulses appeared as mere dots 


GotpsTone’s Bic DisH 
Would Mariner hear and obey? 


on a slowly moving tape. But each combi- 
nation of dots represented numbers in the 
two-digit binary code that computers un- 
derstand best. Finally, Goldstone sent 
“Signal RTC-6,” which told Mariner II to 
execute all the commands one hour later. 
The spacecraft’s electronic nervous sys- 
tem took over and issued commands of 
its own, starting a one-hour warmup pe- 
riod. It turned off instruments and turned 
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on guidance gyros. It swung the direction- 
al radio antenna aside to get it out of the 
blast of the mid-course rocket motor. At 
the end of the warmup, Mariner II was 
ready for the crucial maneuver of its long 
voyage. Replaying the commands from 
earth, it rolled 9.33 degrees and pitched 
its nose around for 139.83 degrees. This 
turned its mid-course rocket motor for- 
ward, putting it in position to slightly 
reduce the spacecraft’s speed. The motor 
fired for 29 seconds, as ordered. Then the 
spacecraft switched off its gyros, switched 
on its instruments, turned its sensors to- 
ward the sun, and pointed its directional 
antenna toward the earth. 

Lonely Cruise. All these actions were 
duly reported by radio and received at 
Goldstone. When the maneuvers were fin- 
ished, and Mariner II had resumed its lone- 
ly cruise, Project Director Jack James 
analyzed the data. Sounding almost as if 
he did not believe it himself, he an- 
nounced: “Everything worked exactly as 
planned.” According to calculations based 
on radio measurements of the spacecraft’s 
decreased speed, Mariner II had corrected 
its course neatly; instead of missing Venus 
by 233,000 miles, it would pass it on 
Dec. 14 at the ideal observation distance 
of 9,000 miles. Some peril of hostile space 
may yet put Mariner II out of action be- 
fore it reaches its goal, but already its 
voyage is a triumph of U.S. technology. 

As Mariner II moved on toward Venus, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration announced that the Soviets 
have made six attempts to send probes to 
Mars or Venus. One probe, launched on 
Feb. 12, 1961, passed somewhere near 
Venus, but with its radio long dead. The 
other five tries were unqualified flops. 


Man Bites Wolf 


Biologist Benson Ginsburg bites wolves. 
Not that the University of Chicago pro- 
fessor gets a special kick from his odd 
occupation; his dangerous pastime is part 
of a serious scientific effort to discover if 
wildness can be bred out of wild animals. 
Starting with wild mice, he has worked 
up through coyotes to wolves, which are 
notoriously hard to gentle. Today, in lab- 
oratory pens, or loping around a one-acre 
enclosure at the Chicago Zoo, are five 
golden-eyed monsters that Dr. Ginsburg 
has raised from fuzzy pups. They are 
strong enough to kill a moose, but they 
play with Dr. Ginsburg’s nine-year-old 
daughter without ever taking a nibble. 

Ritual Bite. Sometimes a wolf appears 
to be eating Dr. Ginsburg, but its play 
bites are only a ritualistic greeting. 
Wolves say hello, explains Ginsburg, by 
nipping each other’s muzzles. So he greets 
his research subjects the same way. “We 
sniff at each other,” he says, “and then 
the wolf takes my face in his jaws. I bite 
him back, but since my jaws aren't big 
enough, I bring my hands up to grasp his 
muzzle. This seems to be satisfactory.” 

At a meeting of the American Institute 





of Biological Sciences in Corvallis, Ore., 
Dr. Ginsburg made a sociological report 
on his wolf friends. He considers them 
highly social and intelligent, and the 


friendliest ones are those that get most 
human attention at an early age. Wolf 
puppies that have less contact with peo- 
ple are likely to turn savage when they 
grow up. Most of Dr. Ginsburg’s wolves 
are uncannily bright. They have learned 
to work switches and faucets; their cages 





GEORGE BARRIS 
GrinspBurcG & FRIENDS 
A right nippy hello. 


must be fitted with locks operated from 
outside lest they unfasten the inside 
latches and roam the lab building. 

Mood For Love. Wolves have a rigid so- 
cial order that hampers their love life. In 
Dr. Ginsburg’s colony there are two adult 
males, one of which is dominant and seems 
to have the responsibility for group safe- 
ty. One of the three females bosses the 
other two, and this year only she mated. 
She made brazen advances to the domi- 
nant male, but was rebuffed each time. 
After a while she switched her favors to 
the secondary male. He showed the proper 
interest, but whenever he tried to respond 
to her mood, the boss male attacked him. 
The romance was consummated only aft- 
er the boss male’s attention strayed, and 
then the boss female kept the other fe- 
males from mating with either male. 

In some of his experiments Dr. Gins- 
burg has treated wild animals with a 
tranquilizing drug in hope of making them 
more tractable. The prescription worked 
well enough with coyotes but not with 
wolves, which became even more aggres- 
sive and harder to control. Now Ginsburg 
and his students have installed a loud- 
speaker in the wolves’ quarters and are 
playing tape-recorded classical music that 
is free of the high-pitched tones that ir- 
ritate wolves. They hope that this treat- 
ment will tranquilize the wolves and also 
the lab’s neighbors, who object to the 
animals’ blood-chilling howls. 
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Pastoral Pay 


Pastors used to be as poor as church 
mice; the men in black were mostly in 
the red. Now. it seems, the age of pros- 
perity has caught up with the clerics. 
Surveying the state of pastoral pay last 
week, Time correspondents across the 
U.S. found that ministers generally are 
beginning to share with their congrega- 
tions in the national affluence. 

Episcopal Bishop Roger Blanchard of 
the Southern Ohio diocese reports that 
the average minimum pay for priests in 
his 85 parishes is $8.coo—an increase of 
about three thousand in a decade. In the 
American Baptist Convention, the aver- 
age ministerial salary (including housing 
allowance) has risen from $3,903 to 
$5.795 during the past decade; since 1956 
the number of pastors earning $10,000 or 
more has tripled. Last April the United 
Lutheran Church in America announced 
that since 1955 the number of its clergy- 
men earning less than $3.000 had dropped 
from 182 to 20; the number earning $10,- 
ooo or more rose from eleven to 85. 

Fringe Benefits. Yet salary scales are 
misleading, since they rarely include the 
range of fringe benefits, from paid-up 
pensions to book allowances, that stretch 
the clerical dollar. Nearly every estab- 
lished parish in the U.S. provides its min- 
ister with tax-free housing, plus repairs 
and utilities allowances. Admits Dr. Ben 
Morris Ridpath of Kansas City’s Trinity 
Methodist Church (salary: $11,000): “It 
would cost me $300 a month to rent a 
home like the parsonage I have now.” Al- 
though relatively few ministers in the 
larger Protestant denominations have 
time to accept sideline jobs, their wives 
do; in Miami, Baptist congregations com- 
monly allow ministers to hire their own 
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wives as church secretaries. Many congre- 
gations provide expense accounts, vaca- 
tion hideaways. cars and car allowances. 

Some of the most useful fringe benefits 
are invisible to the tax collector's eye. In- 
formed churchgoers provide their minis- 
ters with sure-thing stock market tips: 
talented accountants in the congregation 
can help a pastor cut his tax liabilities; 
in rural districts the laity still follows the 
old frontier custom of helping out the 
preacher by stocking his larder with food 
from time to time. The once generous 
discounts offered clergymen by railroads 
and stores have been restricted. reduced 
or cut out. But on balance. says a lay 
official of the National Lutheran Council 
‘ministers never had it so good. If pastors 
had to settle for a straight salary. you'd 
hear them crying to Kingdom Come.” 

Standard Salary. The churches are 
making a strong effort to push salaries 
even higher. The Cincinnati Presbytery is 
in the midst of starting a campaign to 
push the base salary of ministers from 
$4,200 to $5,000. The Right Rev. Richard 
Emrich, Episcopal Bishop of Michigan 
has repeatedly declined a raise in his own 
salary of $15,800 in order to supplement 
the income of pastors, in the inner-city 
area of Detroit. 

Episcopalians and Presbyterians have 
done the most to standardize ministerial 
salaries, but the American Baptists are 
improving rapidly. When a church reports 
to its local association that a new minister 
is needed, Baptist officials check into the 
congregation's need and clerical prefer- 
ences—but they also insist that the church 
pay enough. In Utah a congregation 
raised its standing salary for a minister 
from $6,000 to $8,000 on the association's 
recommendation. 

Sometimes strong-willed ministers can 
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get raises on their own initiative. In De- 
troit recently. one Presbyterian minister 
refused to accept a new call until the 
church agreed to cough up an extra 
$4.000. “Most of the fellows I know who 
are underpaid are incompetent,” says Dr. 
Merle E. Fish Jr.. president of the Church 
Federation of Los Angeles. “They couldn't 
make it any better anywhere else.’ 

Up the Ladder. Many clergymen proud- 
ly accept poverty as a badge of their vo- 
cation, and affluence so far is spread un- 
evenly among the clerical ranks. Preachers 
in fundamentalist sects and in the Negro 
churches are still sadly underpaid; sal- 
aries in rural New England and the South 
lag behind levels established throughout 
the rest of the country. But churchmen 
in mainstream Protestant denominations 
agree that capable young pastors can in- 
deed work their way up without much 
difficulty. “The church is like any other 
profession vs the Rev. Magee Wilkes. 
44. a vice president at the Southern Cal- 
ifornia School of Theology. “The best 
men make the most money. Churches are 
willing to pay for leadership.” 





The Council's Prospects 


The aim of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, which opens in Rome next month, is 
internal renewal of the Catholic Church. 
Through the council's work, Pope John 
XXIII hopes, the world’s largest Christian 
church will be better prepared for the 
spiritual tasks of combatting Communism 
and materialism, and exploring the hope 
of union with other Christian bodies. Ad- 
vocates of Catholic reform, the church's 
“liberals.” have been worried by rumors 
that the council might be stalled by such 
standpat conservatives as the cardinals of 
the Curia and the bishops of Italy and 
Spain. “The Holy Ghost.” warned one 
Irish cleric in Rome, “has his back up 
against the wall.” 

Last week Pope John XXIII put at 
least some of the fears to rest. In naming 
the cardinals who will guide the council 
deliberations. and outlining the council's 
rules of order in a 48-page Motu Proprio 
(a “White Paper” issued on the Pope's 
personal authority), he made it clear that 
hierarchical reformers would have plenty 
of opportunity to make their cases. 

Balancing Claims. Pope John’s ap- 
pointments neatly balanced the claims of 
liberals and conservatives, Vatican pro- 
fessionals and diocesan prelates from the 
international church. Each of the ten 
commissions that will prepare the formal 
decrees has a Curia prelate at its head— 
but two-thirds of the 24 members of the 
commission will be chosen by the bishops. 
On the presidential council of ten cardi- 
nals, who will take turns as chairmen of 
the sessions, the Pope named only one 
outright resister to change—Ernesto Car- 
dinal Ruffini of Palermo. He filled the 
council with such middle-of-the-road prel- 
ates as New York's Francis Spellman and 
Achille Lienart of Lille. such prominent 
liberals as Bernard Alfrink of Utrecht and 
Joseph Frings of Cologne. 

Another key regulatory commission 
at the council will be a Secretariat for 
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Today, not a care in the world. Tomor- 
row—who knows what it will bring... what 
may happen to the plans you have made for 
your family? Actually, you can guarantee 
your plans for your family’s future .. . in 
two important ways. See what happens the 
moment you invest in Massachusetts 
Mutual cash value life insurance: 

First, it immediately creates a substantial 
estate. If you should die before your time, 
your family would get the full amount— 
not just what you had been able to save. 
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Second, it starts you on a regular savings 
program. Year by year, the cash value in- 
creases—in guaranteed amounts. You can 
count on it, regardless of business condi- 
tions, interest rates, stock market fluctua- 
tions and other uncertainties. 

Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man to 
tell you about other investment advantages 
of saving through cash value life insurance. 
Or call our General Agent, listed under 
Massachusetts Mutual in your phone book. 
It could be a most important call! 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$26,000,000 


NOVAMONT CORPORATION 


Promissory Notes due July 1, If 
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Unconditionally guaranteed by 


Montecatini Sociers GENERALE 
’ : 
ver Vinpustem Minerarnia & Cuimica ANONIMA 


Under a loan agreement negotiated by the undersigned, 
$15.000.000 of the above Notes have been purchased and the 
balance will be purchased on or before December 31, 1964. 


Lazarp Fries & Go. 


September 5, 1962 







Expressly 


for men with business in 


EUROPE 


service to 


MORE CITIES 


than any other transatlantic 
or transpolar airline 









Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
or see your SAS travel agent. 
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(EL 
MEN LISTED IN “WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA” 
vote TIME ‘America’s Most Important Maga- 
zine’’ and their own personal favorite. 


TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch - Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®%, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 





Extraordinary Questions, which will con- 
trol the admission to the agenda of new 
problems raised by bishops in council dis- 
cussion. Chairman of the secretariat is 
moderate Amleto Cardinal Cicognani, the 
Vatican Secretary of State and longtime 
(1933-58) apostolic delegate to the U.S. 
But also on the secretariat are such mod- 
erates and liberals as Chicago’s Albert 
Meyer. Milan’s Giovanni Montini, Julius 
Dépiner of Munich, Leo Jozef Suenens of 
Malines-Bruxelles. 

Limiting Speeches. The papal Motu 
Proprio predictably decreed that all pub- 
lic sessions will take place in St. Peter's, 
where bleachers are now being built in the 
nave, and that the official language of the 
council would be Latin (translators will 
be on hand to help prelates through verbal 
thickets). Other procedural decisions: 
> Council members will be forbidden to 





PREPARATIONS AT St. PETER'S 
The reformers will have a say. 


leave Rome without written permission 
from the presidential council. 

> Clerics who wish to speak on the floor 
will present written requests to the pre- 
siding cardinal, then wait their turn. 
“Church fathers.” the booklet noted, “are 
requested to limit their speeches to ten 
minutes,” 

> At general sessions. members will be 
allowed to vote only placet or non placet 
(yes or no). The votes—in a rare Vatican 
concession to the age of automation—will 
be counted by electronic calculating ma- 
chines. A two-thirds majority will carry 
a motion. 

To Vatican observers, the rules indi- 
cated that bishops would not be coming 
to Rome merely to rubber-stamp prede- 
termined decisions. Among the decrees 
expected from the council: a dogmatic 
statement on the bishops’ position in the 
church, permission for more widespread 
use of vernacular in the liturgy, a defini- 
tion of the church's stand on religious 
toleration for non-Catholics. 
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The Take-over Generation... | 
the Westward Tilt... 
the Ecumenical Council...and??? _ 


HE SUBJECTS above are three which the special kind of people who read LIFE 
Tivit be talking about week by week this fall. These features—and the others 
below—are definitely scheduled for the months ahead. The question marks? They 
stand for other LIFE stories that haven't even happened. Surprise winners in the 
coming elections? A breakthrough in the atom test-ban talks? A Cincinnati-Min- 
nesota World Series? Or just??? Meanwhile, here is what LIFE does have in store 
for you: 


THIS WEEK its leaders. For the first time in history, non- 
Catholic observers have been invited. In a 
three-part series beginning this week. LIFE will 


The Take-over Generation. A whole is- t . 
cover every aspect of these important mectings, 


sue about Young Americans out to reshape the 
world. LIFE singles out one hundred of the 
most accomplished men and women between OCTOBER 19 
twenty and forty and their work in fields that 
range from solid state physics to abstract sculp- 
ture, Science fiction writer Ray Bradbury ap- 
praises our future life in space, arguing that 
mankind first ought to eliminate immorality 
and stupidity on this planet. 


California. The continent's tilting westward. 
California has more Nobel Prize winners, more 
scientists. and soon more people than any other 
state. An entire LIFE issue salutes California. 


SEPTEMBER 21 OCTOBER 26 
Key Clubs. LIFE explores the most successful The Body We Live In. An cight-part series 
entertainment phenomenon of our times from begins on the one thing we all have in common. 


How the body moves, stokes itself, creates en- 
ergy, keeps in touch, maintains its internal 
balance, grows and reproduces, protects itself. 


Victorian Gaslight to contemporary Playboy. 


SEPTEMBER 28 


Stone-Age New Guinea, The cameras of NOVEMBER 23 
Eliot Elisofon and of the missing Michael Rocke- 
feller record an astonishingly beautiful valley Food. What new foods will we be eating 25 
and an incredibly cruel people, the primitive years from now? How would a European au- 
Willigiman-Wallalua. thority rate America’s great restaurants? LIFE’s 
single-subject issue on American food has the 
OCTOBER 5 answers. Color photographs by Bert Stern. How 


food is grown, harvested, packaged, marketed. 


Haute Culture for Kids. Clothes that make 
children look as if they'd stepped right out of YEAR-END 
a Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, shown 


in the Danish parks and palaces Andersen loved. The Sea. What is the magic lure of the sea? 
4 at is E sea? 


LIFE wies to explain it in its special year-end 


OCTOBER 12 issue. Nearly 200 pages will include deep-sea 

probing and plush liners, places in the sun, fa- 

The Ecumenical Council. For the first time mous tales of the sea, and a memorable color 
in 92 vears, the Roman Catholic Church gathers essay on the moods of the seven seas. 


Anyone will eat up the LIFE features on Food, California, and The Sea. But who 
cares about the Willigiman-Wallalua or the Ecumenical Council? The kind of 
people who read LIFE every week. LIFE has an attraction for people with a sweep- 
ing range of interests: who care about where we came from; who are concerned 
with where we are going. People you like to talk to read 
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~The road that stays strong 
_ Yearafter yea... 
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“means your riding wacker lasts 


Driving is a special pleasure on modern concrete. You roll on a surface that is flat and smooth-riding—and it 
stays that way. The reason is that concrete is tough and tremendously strong. It stands up to all kinds of 
weather and has the stamina to support the heaviest traffic loads. It increases in strength as it ages—as much 
as 20% in the first 5 years alone. That is why you can count on concrete to deliver riding comfort that lasts. 
(Read on the adjoining page what the National Road Test shows.) Year after year, the low upkeep of concrete 
saves your tax dollars. Because there is no substitute for strength, 


rim Portland Cement Association 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 





there is no substitute for concrete. Concrete is the preferred pavement | 
on the new Interstate System 
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The National Road Test 
— that 
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Lh taxpayers ridin 
quality tat Lasts lasts 


Out of the recent 27-million dollar National Road 
Test has come significant new information on the 





performance of pavement for streets and highways. 

Sponsored by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, this road test was the 
most scientific ever conducted. At a special test 
road near Ottawa, Illinois, concrete and asphalt 
test sections of varying thicknesses were laid i 
5 loops. Over each of these loops, light, medium 
or heavy trucks were driven for two years. 

To determine how well the test sections kept 
their riding quality, a form of measurement called 
the “serviceability index’ was used. Pavement 
surfaces were rated from 0 (“very poor’’) to 5 
(very good”’) 


After two years of traffic and the impact of 


more than 1,100,000 loads, 68° of the concrete 
test sections still had a rating of “very good” 
for riding smoothness. 

Here is further evidence of the superior per- 
formance of concrete that assures taxpayers eco- 
nomical, long-term riding comfort on their streets, 
roads and Interstate highways. 


54-ton tractor semi-trailer rolling on Loop 6 


1962 





MILESTONES 


Married. Sir William Alexander Busta- 
mante, 78, bull-voiced Prime Minister of 
newly independent Jamaica; and Gladys 
Longbridge. 45, his private secretary and 
confidante for 27 years; she for the first 
time. he for the second; at a private cere- 
mony in Kingston. 





Died. Eleven executives of the Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co., of Ashland, Ky., and 
their pilot and copilot. when the com- 
pany’s twin-engined Lockheed Lodestar 
spun into a pasture and burst into flames 
near Ravenna, Ohio. Ashland is the na- 
tion’s 20th largest oil company, with sales 
of $312 million last year; it was the worst 
industrial-aircraft accident in U.S. history. 


Died. Francis H. (Fran) Striker, 50 
author of the saga of the masked rider 
of the plains, The Lone Ranger, by tar 
the most enduring of all western radio 
heroes; in a head-on automobile collision 
near his home in Arcade, N.Y. Striker 
first conceived of the straight-shooting 
lawman in 1930. and the first episode 
was broadeast by Detroit radio station 
WXYZ in 1933. Until the program went 
off radio nine years ago (it is now a regu- 
lar television feature). Striker, who sold 
the rights to Lone Ranger, continued to 
write the scripts. He turned out some 
3,000 half-hour shows. all of which glori- 
fied justice, cowboy good conduct and 
loyalty to the Lone Ranger’s Indian friend 
Tonto. Faithfully tuned in by uncounted 
millions of schoolchildren for 29 vears 
the ringing prologue (“From out of the 
West come the thundering hoofbeats 
, ") and the Lone Ranger’s cry of “Hi 
Ho, Silver, Away!” to his great white 
stallion, became part of the American 
idiom. 


Died, Edward Estlin (e.e.) Cummings 
67, popular American poet who scattered 
syntax to collect bright images; of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage; in North Conway 
N.H. (see page 102). 


Died. Baroness Blixen Finecke, 77. au- 
thor, under the nom de plume Isak Dine 
sen, of gracefully ghostly short stories 
(Seven Gothic Tales) and a popular vol- 
ume of memoirs called Out of Africa; in 
Rungstedlund, Denmark. 


Died. William R. Blair, 87, retired U.S 
Army Signal Corps physicist. whose ex- 
periments with the measurement of radio 
microwaves bouncing off distant objects 
led in 1937 to his invention of a proto- 
type radar set that could measure the 
distance and speed of moving ships and 
airplanes; of a heart attack; in Fair Ha- 
ven, N.J. The device was kept a military 
secret until after World War Il, when the 
Army applied for a patent in Blair's name 
that was finally granted in 1957; the 
Army, which got free use of the invention 
(Blair received royalties from all non 
Government manutacturers gratefully 
proclaimed him “Father of Radar. 
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Some of our customers need a factory fast 


You just can’t construct a modern fireproof industrial 
plant as quickly as shown in the model above. But today’s 
new buildings do go up in a hurry with the help of such 
J-M products as fireproof asbestos curtain wall panels 
and modern insulated asbestos built-up roofs. Inside, 


J-M acoustical ceilings and asbestos movable walls save 


time and assure flexibility. If you have a problem in 
building construction or in other product areas served by 
Johns-Manville, call our nearest sales office or one of our 
carefully selected distributors (in major markets here 
and abroad). Or write C. B. Burnett, President, Johns- 
Manville, Box 245, N. Y. 16, N. Y. Cable: Johnmanvil. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE §f¥j BUILDING MATERIALS 
JM 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCREASES THE FREE WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL MIGHT 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
"Upstuck" 


As the U.S. economy headed into the 
post-Labor Day period, there was a fresh- 
ly expectant mood among U.S. business- 
men. Factories were revving up across the 
nation, Detroit was spewing out new cars, 
and demand for everything from appli- 
ances to used cars was on the rise. With 
new optimism, the First National Bank of 
Boston reported: “Our economy seems 
sounder than a month ago.” 

Early this summer, after Wall Street’s 
long slide clipped $77 billion off the value 
of U.S. stocks, many people presumed 
that a recession loomed dead ahead, and 
more than a few whispered Depression. 
Now that no such calamity has occurred, 
the public is coming around to accept 
what the savvy economists were saying all 
along: the recovery is not so bouncy as 
it should be and will likely start to “top 
out” sooner than originally hoped. But it 
still has some steam. 

More on the Cuff. “Things are pretty 
good around here,” smiles Kansas City 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Leader William Lewis. “You 
can see it mostly in the way the working 
stiff is spending his money—money he 
hasn’t even earned yet but feels confident 
he will.” Opening new charge accounts, 
shoppers last week queued up in four sep- 


MANUFACTURERS’ | 533.3 billion 
NEW ORDERS in July '62 
al 


$32.1 billion in Aug. ‘61 


arate lines in the credit department at 
Montgomery Ward's in Kansas City, and 
the picture was much the same in other 
department stores around the country. 
Consumer installment credit, up $2 billion 
for the year. swelled to a record total of 
$45 billion in July and helped lift retail 
sales to a new peak of $19.7 billion. 
Much of the increase in credit was for 
payments on cars. In a strong end-of- 
season market, new cars are selling for 
$50 to $1oo more than a year ago, and 
some dealers are already running out of 
‘62 models. To catch up, Detroit plans to 
produce well over 1,100,000 "63s in Sep- 
tember and October—almost 25° more 
cars than in the same period a year ago. 
U.S. manufacturers in general expect to 
increase their output this autumn: their 
new orders rose by almost $1 billion in 
July. Said Crown Zellerbach Corp. Pres- 
ident Reed O. Hunt: “Everybody talks 


6.8% in Aug. ‘61 


—— UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE 
i? 5.8% in Aug. '62 


~s—~-\/ 
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about business easing off later in the year, 
but we've seen no sign of it.” 
Zigzagging. Despite the general opti- 
mism, in many areas the economy seemed 
to be zigzagging, scoring no clear gains 
or losses. Unemployment grew worse last 
month, rising from 5.3% of the work 
force to 5.8. Part of this could be ex- 


\ 
, / 


8.7 million tons 


in Aug. ‘61 7.1 million 
Ave. 62 
STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


plained by the fact that vacationing 
teachers were counted as “unemployed,” 
but part of it represented a genuine in- 
crease in the rate of joblessness. On the 
other hand, the total number of Ameri- 
cans at work, which usually falls in Au- 
gust, rose by 200,coo to a record 69,762,- 
ooo. The explanation: the number of jobs 
in the U.S. is increasing, but not as fast 
as the work force. 

Just as inconclusive was the situation 
in the nation’s basic industry: steel. 
Though the steel companies were produc- 
ing at only 56° of capacity v. 69% a 
year ago, their output rose 10% in Au- 
gust, and some steelmen expect gains of 
up to 2° a week through Christmas. 

"We'll Muddle Up." How does the 
economy look in sum? “Stagnation on a 
high plateau” is the way it is described 
by the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. which would not be surprised 
to see a recession in the next two to seven 
months. Says Jewel Tea Co. Economist 
William Tongue: “It’s ‘upstuck’—up but 
stuck.” But Tongue figures that “we'll 
muddle up a bit more gradually. Given 
the stimulus of a tax cut next year, we'll 
continue up in ‘63. One belief is com- 
mon: whenever it comes, the next dip 
will be shallow and brief because produc- 
tion now is moderate, inventories are 
lean, and personal incomes and savings 
are higher than ever. 


RAILROADS 
STOP 


The small-town railroad telegrapher is a 
determined member of a dying breed. He 
sits in a paint-peeling station house, idly 
fingering silent keys and dreaming of days 
when fellows such as young Thomas Edi- 
son made the vagabond telegrapher a 
giant among men and a hero to small 
boys. Times have passed him by, auto- 


mated relay systems have obsoleted him 
—but the telegrapher hangs on by a finger. 

Last autumn, rather than take a strike, 
the mighty Southern Pacific Co. virtually 
guaranteed to keep on all of its telegra- 
phers until retirement or death. Last week, 
refused a similar settlement by the na- 
tion’s fourth longest railroad, the Chicago 
& North Western, the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers was staging a 
strike whose impact was felt far beyond 
the line’s 10,702 miles of track. 

Supported by the other rail brother- 
hoods, the telegraphers totally shut down 
the North Western, forcing its 35,000 
Chicagoland commuters onto already 
clogged freeways. When the North West- 
ern stopped rolling, so did two-thirds 
of Wisconsin’s multimillion-dollar paper 
and pulp industry. In the woodlands of 
Upper Michigan, cut timber piled high 
at rail sidings, and lumberjacks knew that 
layoffs were in the wind. Towering grain 
elevators were idled in Nebraska, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin because farmers could 
not move their crops. Cargill Inc. shut 
its big soybean processing plant in Chi- 
cago, and the manager of its Omaha ter- 
minal, Ace R. Cory, muttered, “We're 
just plain out of business.” 

Setting the Pattern. For the railroad 
industry, the North Western strike was 
likely to prove a turning point. Whatever 
settlement results from it will go far to- 
wards setting a pattern not only for rail- 
road telegraphers but also for all other 
technologically obsolete railroad employ- 
ees—including 45,000 “firemen” who ride 
diesel locomotives on the nation’s freight 
trains and in switching yards. 

The telegraphers, 1,000 strong on the 
North Western, make this demand: no 








ART SHAY 
STRIKEBOUND C. & N.W. FreicHt Yarp 
Plain out of business. 
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job that existed on Dec, 3. 1957. can be 
abolished unless the union agrees, ‘“‘In- 
defensible featherbedding.” snaps North 


Western 
45 
came 


Chairman Ben W. Heineman 
onetime corporation lawyer who be- 
boss of the road in 1956 and has 
shoved it intermittently into the black by 
consolidating lines and eliminating sta- 
tions. cutting money-losing runs and re- 
ducing jobs—including those of 600 teleg- 
raphers. who presumably would 
new jobs or plump payoffs if the union 


collect 


wins. A presidential emergency board 
recommended last June that the teleg- 
raphers drop their demand. The union 


has ignored it. 

“The Public Be Damned." The last 
thing that Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg did before his appointment to the 
Supreme Court was to plead in vain with 
the telegraphers not to strike. Last week 
his successor, W. Willard Wirtz, who used 
to ride the North Western home from 
work every day when he was Adlai Ste- 
venson’s law partner also getting 
nowhere. At week’s end, as Ben Heineman 
riffled through mounds of letters from his 
commuters urging him to hold fast, the 
telegraphers dug in for a long siege. At 
that point, the liberal Milwaukee Journal 
was reminded of the arrogant legacy of 
one of U.S. railroading’s 1oth century 
buccaneers, William H. Vanderbilt. Hoot- 
ed the Journal: “It is now. the rail- 
road telegraphers who say, ‘The public 
be damned.’ ” 


CORPORATIONS 
The Chick & the Macaw 


For 60 years, the fluffy chick eternally 
popping out of its shell on the Bon 
Ami trademark has assured U.S. house- 
wives that the famed old cleanser “hasn't 
scratched yet.” But the Bon Ami chick, if 
not yet scratching, is not unscratched. 
Five years ago, the Manhattan-based Bon 
Ami Co. was looted of $3,000,000 by 
Swindler Alexander Guterma (Time, Feb. 
23. 1959). As Guterma was packed off to 
jail. a reform management team, headed 
by dapper airline and hotel operator R. 
(for nothing) Paul Weesner, 51, moved in 
to put Bon Ami back on its feet. Last 
week, in New York State Supreme Court 
a mounting stack of complaints and af 
fidavits charged that the chick had been 
plucked again by its new keepers and de- 
manded that a receiver be appointed for 
Bon Ami. 

Lined up against 


was 


Chairman Weesner 
and four fellow Bon Ami officers was a 
formidable coalition: Tel-A-Sign Inc., a 
Chicago billboard manufacturer which last 
month bought (88.703 shares) of 
Bon Ami’s outstanding stock. plus two 
former Bon Ami employees—ex-Vice Pres 
ident Olen Webb, 40. and his wife Pat. 44 
who for more than ten years was Wees 
ners $12,000-a-year private secretary. 
Guided by Tel-A-Sign’s largest stockhold- 
er. Attorney Roy Cohn, 35. onetime Boy 
Friday to the late Senator Joe McCarthy 
the coalition charged that Weesner and his 
directors had illegally disposed of $550.- 
oco in Bon Ami funds. Most of this mon- 
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Bon Amis WEESNER 
They ail thought 
ey, they charged, was used to help pay off 
an $810,000 loan assumed by the Weesner 
team when it took control of Guterma’s 
90,000 Bon Ami stock. But 
among other offenses, Tel-A-Sign and the 
Webbs accused Weesner of having used 
$1,581 in company funds to pay for a 
specially built cage for his pet macaw. 

Denying all these accusations. Weesner 
last week insisted that the real purpose of 
the suit “bludgeon” Bon Ami 
(which showed a $300,000 profit for the 
first half of this year) into a merger with 
Tel-A-Sign (which lost $455,000 in the 
past fiscal year). Bitterly Weesner charged 
that Pat Webb had taken advantage of her 
position as his secretary to steal company 
records, and was now indulging in “dis- 
tortion of those records. double-dealing 
broken agreements.” As for the cottage- 
priced bird cage, Weesner snapped: “Sure 
I have this macaw. This bird and I take a 
shower together every morning. But Bon 
Ami didn’t pay for the cage. Nobody paid 
for it. In fact, the man isn’t paid yet. That 
bill is too high.” 

At week’s end, still trying to decide how 
much of this was for the birds and how 
much was not, New York Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur G. Klein had yet to issue a 
ruling in the case. But with the affidavits 
and counter affidavits piling up, it seemed 
likely that the Bon Ami chick would be 
wriggling uncomfortably in the public eye 
for some time to come. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Cotton-Pickin'’ Solution 


Consider the tattered state of Old King 
Cotton. To perpetuate 200.000 politically 
potent but economically inefficient small 
cotton farmers in the Southeast. the Gov- 
ernment supports cotton prices at 33¢ a 
lb. Since this is well above the present 
world price of about 23¢ a lb., U.S. cot- 
ton exporters complain that they cannot 
compete in world markets. So the Gov- 
ernment gives them an 84¢-a-lb. export 
subsidy. But this distresses U.S. textile 
makers. who must pay 33¢ a lb. for their 
and howl that they are 


shares of 





was to 


cotton being 





BEN MARTIN 


Pat & OLEN WEBB 
cage too costly. 


swamped by imported textiles made from 
U.S. cotton that foreign producers buy 
at the low world price. 

Hoping to win the support of Southern 
textile makers for his tariff-melting Trade 
Expansion bill, President Kennedy last 
winter urged the Tariff Commission to 
put an extra tax of $$¢ a lb. on imported 
cotton textiles (which are already sad- 
dled with a 14é-a-lb. tariff). But last 


week the Tariff Commission turned Ken- 
nedy down. By a vote of 3 to 2, the com- 
mission decided that it would be a bit 


absurd to establish an import tax to off- 
set an export subsidy which had been 
established to offset a price support. 

Textile-shipping Japan and Hong Kong 
cheered the decision, but indignant growls 
rose in Congress, which is highly sensitive 
to the voting powers of the cotton grow- 
ers and spinners. Still fearing his 
Trade Expansion bill, the President de- 
clared grandly that “the inequity of the 
two-price system remains as a unique bur- 
den on the American textile industry, for 
which a solution must found in the 
near future.” 

The most obvious solution would be to 
kick out the price props. scrap the export 
subsidy, and forget all about special taxes 
on imports—all of which would save U.S. 
taxpayers $365 million a year. That. plus 
a loosening of the stiff acreage controls 
that favor the small Southern cotton 
growers, would enable the efficiently au- 
tomated bigger growers in the flatlands 
of the West to expand. prosper and better 
compete in world markets. But in Wash- 
ington this the last cotton-pickin’ 
solution likely to be considered. 


MERCHANDISING 
Big G in Wonderland 


Breakfast cereals used to come in boxes 
that contained nothing else. bearing a 
label with directions for cooking. Today 
cereals hit the table ready to eat. bite- 
sized, sugar-toasted. cocoa-flavored or 
doughnut-shaped; their sales appeal is 
gauged less by flavor and nutrition than 
by the servings of toy automobiles, plastic 


for 
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Now..clean the air 
in your entire home of dust 
and pollen with a new 
Honeywell electronic air cleaner 


Fits in duct work, traps 
up to 95%* of airborne 
particles...electronically 


It’s dust, dust, dust. Dust and dirt 
soil freshly cleaned draperies, smoke 
up windows—making work and more 
work. 


Yet, there is little you could do to 
keep most of it out of the air in your 
home—until now, that is. A remark- 
able new, home-size Electronic Air 
Cleaner from Honeywell traps dust 
and pollen. 


Fitting in the return air duct work 
of any forced air heating or air con- 
ditioning system, it cleans the air 
passing through the system—air that 
comes from every room in your house. 


It traps the tiny bits of grime ordi- 
nary filters miss. You probably have 
ordinary filters which depend on a 
tangle of fibers to hold particles. But, 
they can’t stop millions of smaller 





Handsome panel in living area shows cleaner effi- 
ciency. Signals when unit needs cleaning. Three 
or four times a year is usually enough. 
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impurities—dust, ash, greasy smoke, 
similar particles. Now, nothing will 
remove the bigger particles of dust 
that settle before they enter the sys- 
tem except the dust cloth, but these 
are easy to whisk away. It’s trapping 
these tiny, soiling particles which is 
difficult. 


These tiny particles are the stickiest, 
clinging to every surface in your house, 
smudging and dirtying. You can’t see 
them in the air, only notice the damage 
they’ve done when you move a picture 
on the wall. This is the grime that 
does the dirty work—and Honeywell 
traps it electronically —removes up to 
95% of all particles passing through 
the system. 


Too good to be true? The fact is, 
electronic air cleaning has been proved 
for years in hospitals and other build- 
ings where clean air is vital. And, now 
Honeywell has developed a system of 
practical home-size and price. On a 
3 year FHA loan, it costs as little as 
$14.38 a month, installed. 


Easily installed in new or existing homes, with 
little interruption of heating or cooling. System 
uses no more current than a 40-watt bulb. 


What a wonderful difference it 
makes! Air passing through the sys- 
tem is freed of 99°%t of the pollen— 
tobacco smoke and other particles will 
also be effectively removed. Mirrors 
and glass will stay sparkling, draperies 
fresh and clean—longer. You'll save 
on cleaning bills, too. You won’t elimi- 
nate dusting, but the dust cloth will 
surely be used less frequently. 

And, if you don’t have a forced air 
system, you can still get cleaner air in 
a single room with the Honeywell 
Portable. 

So why dust and polish so often? 
Let Honeywell help you do something 
about it. Send the coupon in now. 


*As measured by the National Bureau of Standards 
Dust Spot Method. 


fElectronic air cleaning is not a treatment. Be sure to consult 
your doctor. Ask him what it may do for you. 


New whole-house 


H Honeywell 


Electronic Air Cleaner 





MAIL FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Honeywell, Dept. TI9-132 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Please send me detailed brochure on new 
residential Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner 
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Which way—for investors? 


Signs can be confusing at times—even when you know where 
you want to go, 

It works that way in investing, too. Some signs seem to point 
one way—others another. 

That's why we publish our “Guide for Investors” every three 
months. 

Our latest edition is just out. In it, you'll find a clear-cut 
appraisal of business conditions, a summary of market outlook, 
and around 100 hand-picked stocks sorted to fit various in- 
vestment objectives. 

If you think it might help you along your investment way, 
a copy is yours for the asking. 

Just call, or write— 

Department S-90 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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submarines. code-message rings and base- 
ball cards buried among the flakes or of- 
fered on the label. This week. Cereal 
Giant General Mills moves to serve a bet- 
ter after-breakfast bonus. On 45 million 
boxes of nine “Big G” cereals, General 
Mills will offer juvenile crunchers a se- 
rious, 48-page “Nature's Wonderland 
Stamp Album.” For one boxtop and 30¢ 
a kid can be the first in his neighborhood 
to study 45 species of wildlife with the 
aid of fact-crammed texts and sets of six- 
color stamps to be pasted into the album. 

“Nature's Wonderland” is the creation 
of General Mills’ cereal-marketing man- 
ager, Cyril Plattes. 45. A passionate 
woodsman who keeps a canoe stashed 
handy to his Minneapolis home for quick 
response to the call of the wild, Plattes 
dreamed of such a book all the time he 
was stuffing model cars and magic tricks 





GENERAL MILLS’ PLATTES 
For one boxtop, the call of the wild. 


into cereal boxes. “If we're going to give 
the kids something.” says he. “let’s give 
them something to help them rather than 
the usual old blah.” Forsaking blah, Plat- 
tes commissioned Dr. Walter J. Breck- 
enridge, director of Minnesota's Natural 
History Museum, to compile an_ illus- 
trated nature book. Breckenridge included 
pertinent facts about each animal (horned 
toads are really lizards; skunks are ac- 
curate up to 12 ft.). tips on such field- 
trip essentials as avoiding snakebite, and 
a habitat map of U.S. wildlife. 

Up to now, General Mills’ hottest box- 
topper has been a 15¢ radioactive poloni- 
um ring that drew 2,000,000 requests. 
Hoping that his nature book, which sells 
at cost, may prove even hotter, Plattes 
has ordered a first printing of 1,000,000. 
If it moves well. General Mills will try 
other educational offers. may even—to 
the relief of prize-surfeited mothers and 
fathers—s tart an industry trend. Says 
Plattes hopefully: ‘The adults all seem to 
like it. The question is: Will the kids?’ 
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HOW IS FREEDOM LOST? 


Dangers that grow within our borders can string barbed 
wire around our freedoms as tightly as dangers that 
come from abroad. 

But they aren’t as easy to see. 
hardly aware of the threat that grows within—the ex- 


Some of us are 


pansion of government-in-business. 

There are hundreds of examples, from coffee roasting 
to ice cream making. In the field of electric light and 
power alone, the output of federal-government-owned 
plants has risen from less than | per cent of the industry’s 
total in 1935 to more than 15 per cent today. This 


represents an investment of 51% billion dollars in fed- 
erally owned electric plants and lines. And advocates 
of government-in-business press constantly for more. 

They advocate a dangerous course, for when gov- 
ernment owns business, it has in its hands both political 
and economic power—the means of controlling goods 
and jobs. With power thus concentrated it can become 
difficult indeed for individuals to preserve their basic 
freedoms. 

Isn't it time to call a halt to the expansion of 
government-in-business ? 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies... more thon 300 companies across the nation 


Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ae 


Divisions : Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Space & Information Systems 








WORLD BUSINESS 





AVIATION 
Reclaiming the Sky 


As white-robed Shinto priests per- 
formed intricate purification ceremonies, 
a potbellied turboprop transport rolled 
out of a hangar at Nagoya’s Komaki Air- 
port. taxied down a runway and roared 
aloft. An hour later, when the plane set 
back down at Komaki, a waiting throng of 
businessmen and Japanese air force brass 
broke into exultant banzais. The YS 11, 
first Japanese-designed commercial trans- 
port to be built since World War II, had 
completed its maiden flight. 

Brainchild of a five-man engineering 
team headed by wispy Jiro Horikoshi, de- 
signer of World War II’s deadly Zero 
fighter, the YS 11 is a response to mount- 
ing Japanese sentiment that “Japan must 
get its own skies back.” Grounded by Oc- 
cupation edicts from the end of World 
War II until 1952, the once potent Jap- 
anese aircraft industry has fluttered along 
since then by producing a handful of U.S.- 
designed planes under license. 

How much the YS tr will do to revive 
the industry is debatable. Built by the Ni- 
hon Aeroplane Manufacturing Co. (which 
was formed especially for the purpose 
with 546% government capital), the plane 
incorporates a high percentage of foreign 
components, including its twin Rolls- 
Royce Dart RDa. 10/1 engines. In their 
desire to sell the YS 11 as a latter-day re- 
placement for the workhorse DC-3, its de- 
signers sacrificed both speed (295 m.p.h.) 
and range (380 miles with a full load of 
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6o passengers) in order to cut the plane's 
normal take-off run to as little as 3,000 ft. 
Trouble is that by December 1963, when 
the first YS 11 production model is sched- 
uled for completion, the skies may well be 
swarming with competition from  short- 
range pure jets such as British Aircraft 
Corp.'s BAC One-Eleven, which also as- 
pires to the title of “the new DC-3.” 


The Cost of Keeping Up 


Center of attraction at Britain’s Farn- 
borough air show last week was none of 
the fast new aircraft roaring overhead but 
an 11-ft. groundling: the first publicly dis- 
played model of the too-passenger, Mach 
2.2 Super Caravelle that British Aircraft 
Corp. and France's Sud Aviation propose 
to build jointly. Though design of the 
delta-wing plane is completed and current 
plans call for flight tests in 1966, final ap- 
proval of the project is yet to come from 
the British and French governments. 

There is still plenty of argument about 
whether that approval should be given, 
since development of the Super Caravelle 
is expected to cost in the neighborhood of 
$560 million. Some British planemakers 
say that the money would be better spent 
increasing the all-weather reliability of ex- 
isting subsonic aircraft. But with U.S. 
planemakers working toward a Mach 3 
airliner and Russian competition in super- 
sonic air transport only a matter of time 
BAC and Sud Aviation argue that the 
Super Caravelle is needed to assure Eu- 
rope a continuing role in the long-haul 





civil aviation industry. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
Making the Market 


(See Color) 

“Whether Britain joins the Common 
Market or not.” predicted one British 
businessman last week, “there will soon be 
no more difference between the English 
and the French than there is between the 
English and the Scots.” Bringing that day 
ever closer is a new class of European 
business leaders. who, with aggressiveness 
and vision, are shaping a new Europe, 
where national tastes and economic ex- 
pectations are increasingly giving way to 
a single European pattern. They have 
made Mercedes the new status symbol in 
Italy, cheap Italian refrigerators the rage 
among French housewives, and Dutch T\ 
sets a hot seller in West Germany. 

Readymade Profit. The roster of top 
European executives today reflects pro- 
found changes in Europe's business com- 
munity. Before World War I, most big 
European companies were owned and run 
by clannish, long-established families that 
kept their business affairs strictly secret 
regarded advertising as an unnecessary 
extravagance and shunned public atten- 
tion. The goal was high profit on low 
volume, and membership in a tidy cartel 
generally eliminated the danger of painful 
competition over prices and markets. A 
rigid class system kept workers from rising 
into executive ranks; the notion of in- 
creasing national buying power by raising 
wages was regarded as radical nonsense. 

But war and rough-and-tumble recon- 
struction made way for new men and new 
ideas. Wily Dino de Laurentiis, who has 
revitalized Italy's film industry by making 
movies (War and Peace, Attila) with 
international casts and the specific pur- 
pose of tapping international markets, is 
the son of a small Neapolitan pasta man- 
ufacturer. In Britain, neither George Har- 
riman, who as head of British Motor 
Corp. is the United Kingdom's biggest 
automaker, nor Financier Charles Clore. 
who has won fame as London's “Takeover 
King.” can boast the once-traditional pub- 
lic school and university background. 

The rise of the new men has not yet 
wiped out the European conviction that a 
company’s profit figures are to be guarded 
like nuclear secrets. But to a growing 
degree, European executives are recog- 
nizing that public opinion does affect their 
business. Though his predecessor as chair- 
man of Belgium’s Société Générale was so 
aloof that he refused even to release his 
photo for publication, new Chairman Max 
Nokin freely allows both pictures and 
interviews in an effort to counter charges 
that his firm is meddling in 
politics. More important, with European 
workers now earning better wages, their 
employers are finding that their best mar- 
ket is at home, increasingly aim for great- 
er volume at lower markups and strive to 
meet mass tastes. Onetime racing driver 
Count Giannino Marzotto, managing di- 
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EUROPE’S BIGGEST maker 
of electrical equipment is Neth- J 
erlands’ Philips, headed by 
second-generation Frits Philips 
57. Sales in 1962 are up 12%. 
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WORLD’S MOVIE MARKET has yielded gross of $95 million 
in past six years to Italian Producer Dino de Laurentiis, 43 
now preparing $30 million extravaganza based on the Bible. 


CONTINENT'S SKYLINES are challenge to Brit 
ish Millionaire Charles Clore, 57 
range from ships to shoes, include new 
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STEELMAKER Alfried Krupp. 55, and 
aide, Berthold Beitz, 48, favored Common 
Market, even though it meant facing stiff- 
er competition from French steelmakers. 





EMPIRE BUILDER Ernst von Siemens, 
59, plans $250 million expansion of electri- 
cal firm, already West Germany’s largest. 


TEXTILE TYCOON is Count Giannino Marzot- 
to, 34 
textile 
ing 







zing director of family’s 188-year-old 
which is Italy’s largest. and is grow- 


bigger by pioneering ready-to-wear clothing. 
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AUTO MAGNATE George Harriman, 54, who began his ca- established modern assembly plants in Italy and Belgium. To 
reer as assembly-line worker, hopes to sell 1,000,000 cars in make his British Motors Corp. autos more appealing to Con- 
1963 by stepping up sales to Common Market, has already tinent, he has hired Italian Designer Pinin Farina as a stylist. 





SCOOTER KING. who helped put Enrico Piaggio, 58. He has since 


wheels under postwar Europe with become one of Europe's leading 


his famed Vespa motor scooter, is manufacturers of light aircraft 





FRENCH GLASSMAKER. Count Arnaud de Vogiié 
38. has diversified int-Gobain so t f 


company includes oil, chemical and nuclear enterprise 
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BRITISH FINANCE EXPERT Stanley Paul Chambers 
58, hopes to boost profits of far-flung Imperial Chemical 
Industries by research, ready I.C.I. for Common Market. 


FRENCH AUTOMAKER Pierre Dreyfus, 54, 
hard-driving administrator, has built state- 


owned Renault into France’s biggest exporter. 
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rector of Italy’s biggest textile firm, dar- 
ingly steered his family-owned company 
into ready-to-wear clothes despite warn- 
ings that he was bound to fail, has suc- 
ceeded so grandly that he now oversee: 
a thriving chain of 20 inexpensive-clothing 
stores throughout Italy. 

Der Amerikaner. Along with Marzotto, 
many a European firm that is still family 
dominated has changed its ways to get 
ahead. Though his uncle founded the com- 
pany, Frits Philips, president of The 
Netherlands’ giant (1961 sales: $1.4 bil- 
lion) Philips Lamp, is proud that mem- 
bers of his family now own less than 16 ¢ 
of the stock. “If the stockholders decide 
I am doing a bad job,” says Philips, “I 
go.” And in Germany, where hired man- 
agers have traditionally been regarded 
with distrust, Steel Scion Alfried Krupp 
has given unprecedented authority to his 
general manager, Berthold Beitz. Among 
old-line Krupp executives, Beitz’s breezy 
manner has won him the not entirely 
complimentary nickname der Amerikaner, 
but he has succeeded in diversifying the 
company from purely heavy industry into 
trading and construction. 

Like Beitz, many of Europe's new busi- 
ness leaders on the surface increasingly 
resemble their U.S. counterparts. But im- 
portant difierences will always remain— 
if for no other reason than that so much 
of European business is nationalized. Con- 
trary to what most Americans might ex- 
pect, some of Europe's ablest managers 
are civil servants who drive to expand 
their industrial empires with a zeal worthy 
of any capitalist. Says Civil Servant 
Pierre Dreyfus, who has built France's 
state-owned Renault company into one of 
the world’s most efficient auto producers: 
“We have no reason to be nationalized 
unless we serve France—but on one con- 
dition: we must not lose money.” 

Expanding Horizons. For all of Eu- 
rope’s managers the Common Market has 
rolled back horizons. A Ruhr industrialist, 
who a few years ago entertained foreign- 
ers only on formal occasions, now thinks 
nothing of inviting a clutch of executives 
from other Common Market nations to 
drop by for cocktails. West German Elec- 
trical Magnate Ernst von Siemens flatly 
declares that any executive who hopes to 
rise in his company must first cut the 
mustard in a Siemens branch abroad. 
Belgium's Nokin is particularly proud of 
presiding over the first truly “European” 
steel company: the big (1.1 million ton 
capacity) Sidmar mill that the Société 
Générale plans to build in conjunction 
with French, Dutch, Italian and Luxem- 
bourg investors, 

Shared markets have also led European 
manufacturers to move closer to one an- 
other in product styling. Since Genoa 
Industrialist Enrico Piaggio sent his Vespa 
motor scooters swarming through Eu- 
rope as the first postwar apostles of the 
Italian look, Italy has become firmly 
established as the fountainhead of Euro- 
pean design. Britain's Clore, whose multi- 
tudinous holdings include a corner on 
22 of the British shoe market, makes 
periodic Italian tours to keep up with the 
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latest in footwear; British Motor Corp.'s 
Harriman turned to Italian Stylist Pinin 
Farina to design autos that would sell 
better on the Continent. Harriman has 
also tailored his autos to continental 
tastes in less visible ways, e.g., learning 
that Germans like slow-revving engines, 
he heightened the gear ratios on the cars 
that he sent to Germany. Result: though 
B.M.C. must buck steep tariff walls so 
long as Britain is not a member of the 
Common Market, its exports to the Con- 
tinent are running twice as high as they 
were a year ago. now exceed its sales to 
the U.S. 

How Big? For some of Europe's busi- 
ness leaders. the bigness of the Common 
Market offers welcome protective colora- 
tion. Most relieved of all is Max Nokin, 
whose Société Générale, a combination 
holding company and investment bank, is 
estimated to control 106% or more of Bel- 
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favoring Britain’s prompt admittance to 
the Common Market. And if, as most of 
the businessmen ardently desire, the eco- 
nomic unity of the Common Market ulti- 
mately leads to political unity, Europe's 
business leaders will be able to boast with 
justice that they have contributed might- 
ily to creating a climate in which the 
centuries-old rivalries of the Continent 
could be submerged in a new community 
of interest. 


BRITAIN 
TV for Rent 


When he reads reports of such tele- 
vision advances as ultra high frequency 
and improved color telecasts, the average 
U.S. householder is less likely to glow 
with enthusiasm than he is to blanch at 
the prospect of buying a costlier new set. 
Not so in Britain, where more and more 
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Even the repairman is a snappy performer. 


gium's economic life. Cries Nokin: “Let 
us quickly become sixth or eighth in the 
Common Market rather than first’ in 
Belgium.” 

In most cases, however, the vast size of 
the Common Market simply spurs Eu- 
rope’s managers to seek greater growth. 
It was largely to brace Britain’s already 
giant Imperial Chemical Industries against 
prospective Common Market competition 
that I.C.1. Chairman Stanley Paul Cham- 
bers launched his ill-fated attempt late 
last year to take over Courtaulds, Brit- 
ain’s biggest synthetic-fiber maker (Timi 
Jan. 26 et seqg.). On the same grounds. 
France’s Saint-Gobain, Europe's biggest 
glass manufacturer and a_ burgeoning 
chemical maker, recently set up a joint 
market venture with Péchiney, another 
French chemical outfit. “We would prob- 
ably have merged some day anyhow,” 
says Saint-Gobain President Count Ar- 
naud de Vogiié, “but the Common Market 
made us do it faster.” 

Not all of Europe’s big businessmen 
are totally reconciled to the notion of 
all-out competition. Belgium’s Nokin and 
The Netherlands’ Philips are both clearly 
worried lest the Common Market Ex- 
ecutive in Brussels cracks down too harshly 
on pricing agreements among European 
manufacturers. But unlike some_politi- 
cians within the Six, the European busi- 
ness community is almost unanimous in 





fans now rent their TV sets. Of the 12 
million television sets operating in Brit- 
ain, half are rented. Of new sets installed, 
80% are now rented, compared with 10% 
a dozen years ago. 

A Matter of Equity. The British be- 
lieve that rented television has notable 
advantages, even for those who could well 
afford to buy. Rental companies carry a 
wide variety of sets (one firm offers a 
choice of 32 new models at rentals ranging 
from $4.20 to $8.40 a month and 17 used 
models at even lower rates). The month- 
ly rent that a “subscriber” pays is reduced 
every six months for the first few years 
that he continues to keep a set, and dis- 
counts are given for advance payment. 
Best of all, subscribers have no difficulty 
getting faulty sets repaired or replaced at 
no charge. The larger rental companies 
maintain mobile repair vans with parts, 
test benches and generators; one firm 
handles 30,000 service calls a week. Says a 
satisfied London renter: “By the time 
you've finished buying a set on_hire- 
purchase,* it isn't worth anything any- 
way. You have no equity. What's the 
sense of it?” 

With so many Englishmen eager to 
rent, more than a hundred companies 
have gone into television rentals. But be- 
cause sets turn no profit until they have 
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BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 





The other day Business WEEK’s sub- 
scription department received a bank 
check from Australia which surely must 
be one of the largest on record. At least 
in terms of paper size. It measured a 
whopping 5" x 914” and was made out 
for $50 to cover a three-year subscrip- 
tion to Business WEEK. They must do 
things on a grand scale “‘Down Under” 
—or perhaps one BUSINESS WEEK reader 
wanted to make sure our sight was as 
good as our insight. 

Almost 4,000 of our management sub- 
scribers live and work overseas. The 
magazine reaches them in some cases 
from 3 to 5 weeks after issue date. We 
find it gratifying that they consider 
Business WEEK important enough to 
them—even when so delayed—to spend 
from $20 up for a year’s subscription. 
They tell us Business WEEK is the pub- 
lication they look to for consistent 
global coverage of business news, views 
and trends—the publication they feel is 
addressed to management problems the 
world over. They share the view of 
385,000 subscribers in the U.S. (at $7 a 
year) who feel that Business WEEK’s 
editorial and advertising pages are as 
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useful as they are informative. 


You advertise in 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


when you want 
to inform 
management men 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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been rented for at least a year, large capi- 
tal is required and 90% of the business is 
handled by six big firms. Largest of all is 
the pioneer in the field, Radio Rentals 
Ltd. Founded 32 years ago by Chairman 
Percy Perring-Thoms as a one-shop op- 
renting radios for 35¢ a week 
Radio Rentals expanded into television 
just before World War II. Today the 
company has 750,000 subscribers and 310 
manufactures all its 
rental sets through a_ subsidiary 
Baird Television Ltd. With 


year of $4.612.000, Radio 


eration 


ottices own 


called 


sales 


profits last 
Rentals is 
about to become even bigger by absorb- 
D. Dawes Co., a 
with 60 outlets 


ing (for $4.200.000) E. 
smaller rental company 
in the north of England. 

Reverse Flow. 
ness has borrowed so 
niques from the U.S., most 
it for granted that TV rentals are also 
widespread in this country. “You mean 
you don't have it in America?” 
astonished Englishwoman. “I assumed 
we'd got it from you.” In fact, out of 56 
million U.S. TV sets, scarcely 500,000 are 
rented, and these are mostly in hotels and 
motels. But the idea is budding: Hertz 
started renting home sets in New York 
last December, reports triple the volume 
that it originally anticipated. 


COMMODITIES 


Shine on Silver 

At quarter noon every working 
day, half a dozen agents from London's 
three big bullion dealers meet in the teak- 
paneled board room of Sharps, Pixley & 
Co., for a gentlemanly haggle that sets 
the price of silver in Britain—and much 
of the rest of the world. Last week every 
one of the agents was saying the same 
“I'm a buyer—not a With that 
the price of silver hit a 42-year record of 
$1.14 per oz. in London, also advanced to 
; in New York City, which is the 
world’s other major market. 

Behind silver’s spectacular rise lay two 
major causes. Demand for silver now ex- 
ceeds new supply largely because of the 
rapid expansion of industrial uses for the 
metal in aerospace and pho- 
tography (for film emulsions). Last 
the free world consumed 351 million oz. 
but new production was only 211 million 
oz. On top of this, the U.S. Government 
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year 


last fall stopped its longtime practice of 
selling silver from its stockpile at oré 
per oz. Back in 1946, the U.S. had set the 
price at gt¢ to support silver, but the 
heavy demand of recent years had turned 
the floor into a ceiling, and so the U.S. 
scrapped it. 

Where 
upon Mexico 
one-fifth of the free world’s new supply 
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which last year produced 
of silver and is also a big hoarder of the 
metal. Last week the Mexicans 
hold the price at $1.13, were cautiously 
selling from their They were 
fearful that if the price went much higher, 
Red China might start dumping its re- 
putedly large hoard and thereby crack 
the market. 
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$4,000,000 Quarterback! 


<> Modern machines and finest quality control in- 
struments are working wonders at Consolidated and 
throughout the paper industry. Yet human judgment 
is still a vital factor in the art of papermaking. 

Boss Machine-Tender Ellis Otto is a fine example. 
Before gigantic $4,000,000 paper machines can turn 
the pulp into Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers, 
only his alert, highly-trained eyes can determine the 
correct flow of the raw materials. The electronic eye 
doesn’t exist that can replace him. 

As with every member of Consolidated’s specialist 
team, he takes unusual personal pride in the part he 


Consolidated 


plays in attaining their one goal. . . producing the 
finest enamel printing paper possible. 

For Consolidated is the largest specialist making 
enamel printing papers. 

That’s the reason why Consolidated can offer 
the very finest quality enamel printing papers at 
lower cost. A substantial savings on brochures, 
folders, or any other quality printed material! 

We'll gladly send your company a generous supply 
of free sample sheets without obligation. Then your 
own printer can compare quality and costs for you. 
Sold only through Consolidated Paper Merchants. 


specialist in enamel printing paper 
National Sales Offices: 135 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 3 








K. E. Cummings: Poet of the Heart 


dward Estlin Cummings’ father, a 
E Congregational minister, shocked his 
staid parishioners in Boston’s Old South 
Church one Sunday by crying from the 
pulpit: “The Kingdom of Heaven is no 
spiritual roof garden: it’s inside you!” 

Poet E. E. Cummings. who died last 
week in New Hampshire at 67, spent a 
lifetime saying much the same thing. His 
tools were secular, but he practiced a reli- 
gion nonetheless. It was the romantic in- 
dividualist’s religion of the heart. in which 
love is not an emotion but a deity. Its 
creed was faith in the miracle of man’s 
individuality, his capacity for delight in 
beauty, in spring, in flowers, in girls. Its 
galaxy of devils, which grew as Cummings 
observed the modern world (“a hoax of 
clocks and calendars”), included dry in- 
tellects, science, mass thought, security 
worship, Sigmund Freud—everything in- 
side man or outside him that tends to lim- 
it his individualism, to reduce his sense 
of wonder. The opposition was total: 

along the brittle treacherous bright 
streets 

of memory comes my heart, singing like 

an idiot, whispering like a drunken man 
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who (ata certain corner, suddenly ) meets 

the tall policeman of my mind. 

Or, in more succinct Cummingsese: ‘Not 
for philosophy does this rose give a damn.” 

For Cummings, the rose—and indeed 
the whole world—was a cause of wonder, 
and the words that he poured out in an- 
ger or tribute trace his lyrical journey 
through its mysteries. After his death, 
poets and critics were quick to speak of 
him as “the greatest innovator in modern 
poetry,” as a man who perfected “the idi- 
om of American common speech.” Some 
placed him beside Thoreau and Whitman 
in “the pantheon of American letters.” 
Cummings would have disliked the por- 
tentous phrase. He was not the sort of 
artist who can easily be put in any re- 
sounding literary hierarchy. 

He was popular—next to Robert Frost, 
by far the most popular contemporary 
U.S. poet. He won prizes, including the 
1957 Bollingen, America’s highest award 
for poetry. He was delightfully unpredict- 
able. There was Cummings the crazy syn- 
tactical iconoclast who rarely used capital 
letters and recklessly (often unintelligi- 
bly) strewed syllables, commas and other 
gimeracks around the page. On the next 
page, though, he would turn up as a sol- 
emn, sonnet-writing traditionalist—or as 
Cummings the dreadful punster (“honey 
swoRkey mollypants” ), or the pseudo por- 
nographer happily smirking from the decks 
of his ship, the S.S. Van Merde: “May i 
feel said he (i'll squeal said she . . .).” 

At his best, he was capable of turning 
out this: 

since feeling is first 

who pays any attention 

to the syntax of things 

will never wholly kiss you; 
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wholly to be a fool 

while Spring is in the world 

my blood approves, 

and kisses are a better fate 

than wisdom. . . then 

laugh, leaning back in my arms 

for life’s not a paragraph 

And death i think is no parenthesis 

Cummings’ heart-for-heart’s-sake views 
were, and are, intellectually unfashionable 
—not to mention untenable—in today’s 
world. Modern poets usually come armed 
with shields of sinewy realism or are mod- 
ishly cloaked in intellectual complexity. 
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Critics, therefore, could and did point out 
that Cummings was an outrageously sim- 
ple-minded fellow and an anachronism—a 
misplaced Victorian romantic still running 
around a hundred years after the battle 
with science has been lost. shouting “They 
murder to dissect.” 

Yet in this, as in much else during 
his lifetime, it was hard to dispose of 
E. E. Cummings easily—or, for that mat- 
ter, to impress him with the modern 
world’s displeasure. If he was limited as a 
thinker, Cummings nevertheless spoke in 
an astonishing range of poetic tones of 
voice and mastered a wild variety of 
poetic rhythms—lines that crept, leaped, 
staggered, paced proudly, turned on a 
dime, flowed smoothly as a prayer. More 
than any other poet of his time, he 
dressed up the few ideas he had in all 
sorts of outrageous and engaging cos- 
tumes, cheerfully presenting them again 
and again: 

may my heart always be open to little 

birds who are the secrets of living 

whatever they sing is better than to 
know 

and if men should not hear them men 

are old 


may my mind stroll about hungry 
and fearless and thirsty and supple 
and even if it’s sunday may i be wrong 
for whenever men are right they are not 
young 
Cummings came by his combined role 
as archromantic and Peck's bad boy of 


modern poetry naturally enough. Boy- 
hood in Cambridge and Harvard (‘15) 
gave him a New England intellectual’s 
self-assurance and the Thoreauesque tra- 
dition of rebellious individualism. Just as 
Cummings began writing verse. Ezra 
Pound and the Imagists had turned old 
poetic practice upside down. Cummings 
was quick to follow them in tossing out 
high-flown poetic rhetoric and shucking 
off the straitjacket of traditional verse 
forms. Above all, the Imagist doctrine of 
quick impact was made for Cummings. 
Explaining his own techniques, he said: 
“TI can express it in 15 words, by quoting 
The Eternal Question and Immortal An- 
swer of Burlesk. vicz.: ‘Would you hit a 
woman with a baby?—No, I'd hit her 
with a brick.’ ” 

Beyond his more bizarre typographical 
whizbangs Cummings lobbed most bricks 
at the enemies of individuality—what he 
called “socalled” humanity, “socalled” 
civilization, and everything commercial in 
America. Sample lines: “From every 
B.V.D. let freedom ring.” and “a sales- 
man is an it that stinks.” Of statues in 
parks to commemorate wars, Cummings 
wrote: 

quote citizens unquote might otherwise 

forget (to err is human; to forgive 

divine) that if the quote state unquote 
Says 

“kill” killing is an act of Christian love. 

Brick-throwing is a young man’s work. 
Cummings wrote for nearly 4o years: 
eleven volumes of verse, two verse plays 
and two prose books, including The Enor- 
mous Room, ex-World War I Ambulance 
Driver Cummings’ precise account of 
prison camp life. Through most of all this, 
he continued to sound like a young poet 
alternately angry or moon-struck. It was 
an enormous limitation, and it made it 
easy to enumerate what he lacked that 
such poets as Frost and Eliot and Pound 
abundantly had. But it also led to Cum- 
mings’ unique satirical and lyrical achieve- 
ment, which caused Critic Allen Tate last 
week to declare that Cummings “had no 
superiors in his generation” : 

This is the garden. Time shall surely 

reap, 

and on Death’s blade lie many a flower 

curled, 

in other lands where other songs be 

sung; 

yet stand They here enraptured, as 

among 

the slow deep trees perpetual of sleep 

some silver-fingered fountain steals the 

world, 

In the long run it is no easier to com- 
pare poets with poets than it is to com- 
pare peaches with blueberries. The epitaph 
that Cummings probably would have liked 
best had nothing to do with the critical 
ranking of poets. It was spoken by Fellow 
Poet Archibald MacLeish: “There are 
very few people who deserve the word 
poet. Cummings was one of them.” 
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DISCOVERED 
ABOUT 
YOUNG 


Two years ago, after publishing an article titled “Why Young 
Mothers Feel Trapped,” Redbook Magazine asked its readers 
to write about their own thoughts and experiences. Since 
then more than 25,000 busy young women have submitted 
manuscripts of 1,000 words or more for publication. 

The Harvard School of Public Health, long interested in 
how people cope with crises, sensed a gold mine of material 
in this series. With the authors’ permission, 800 manuscripts 
werereleased to Harvard for professional study andevaluation. 

The results of the Harvard study have just been published 
in a report, “Crises of Young Mothers.” A brief summary of 
what the researchers discovered about young American 
women under pressure can be found on page 4 of the Sep- 
tember issue of Redbook. And in the same issue there is a 
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fuller report by Redbook’s editors under the title of “I Don’t 
Feel Trapped Any More.” 

Commenting on the manuscripts submitted to Redbook, 
the Harvard researchers observed: “We got the impression 
that in many cases, writing in to Redbook Magazine filled a 
need...over and above the desire to win $500 and publica- 
tion. These purposes seemed to be of two kinds: a desire to 
seek a response from others; a desire to seek relief from 
feelings left over from the crisis itself.” 

When a magazine gets this close to its readers, it is clear 
that a very special kind of relationship has been established. 
It is a unique relationship that has resulted in a unique pub- 
lishing achievement—nine consecutive years of increases in 
both circulation and advertising linage. 


REDBOOK THE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
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If your sales are going a bit flat, add this never-fail ingredient — The Blair Group Radio Plan. Ac’cent+Inter- 
national is just one of a growing number of users who've savored sales success with it. Blair’s recipe is 
simple: Supervision. Blair makes sure you put all the right essentials in your campaign for best sales 
results. Enthusiasm. It’s the extra dash of sales power you get only from Blair’s favorite hometown person- 
alities who can directly influence listeners. Control. You have the say on the markets. Result. You get the 
most sales impact when and where you need it most. No wonder Blair Group Radio Plan is the most suc- 
cessful spot radio plan in advertising history. Call your Blair representative color VA Tale Mi dale MelU] am ately 
America’s most influential group of radio stations can boost your sales. Then have him tailor a plan for you. 
Offices in 10 major cities: New York PL 2-0400 + Chicago SU 7-2300 - Atlanta 875-7567 + Boston KE 6-1472 = Dallas RI 1-4228 
Detroit WO 1-6030 + Los Angeles DU 7-1333 + Philadelphia LO 8-0290 + San Francisco DO 2-3188 « St. Louis GA 1-5262 


THE BLAIR GROUP PLAN 





AMONG the 1962 SUCCESSFUL USERS: Ac‘cent+International, Champion Spark Plugs, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
General Motors Corporation, P. Lorillard, The Mennen Co., Parker Pen, Salada Tea, U.S. Rubber Co., Vick Chemical Inc. 
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Femmes Fatales 


Cleo from 5 to 7, acclaimed in France 
as “the most beautiful film ever made 
about Paris,”” is a curiously, spuriously 
brilliant attempt to contemporize the leg- 
end of Death and the Maiden. 

Directed by Agnés Varda, a 34-year-old 
photographer whose first film (La Pointe 
Courte) established her as “the Founding 
Mother of the new French cinema,” Cleo 
tells the story of 90 moribund minutes in 
the life of a featherbrained Parisian ca- 
nary (Corinne Marchand) who has just 
begun to peck the plum of show-business 
success. As the story starts, the singer is 
nerving herself to ask a doctor whether or 
not she has a cancer. Pale with dread, she 
visits a fortuneteller first and asks the old 
crone what is in the cards for her. Death 
is in the cards for her, and the fortune- 
teller cannot quite conceal the fatal fact. 

For the next 87 minutes, without wait- 
ing for the doctor to confirm or deny the 
prediction, the poor little canary flutters 
in terror through the streets of Paris, pur- 
sued by the big black cat of Death. She 
flutters past a market, where carcasses of 
cattle hang from brutal hooks and the 
butchers inspect her expertly, as though 
she were a carcass too. She flutters to 
her manager (Dominique Davray), a 
hard-faced businesswoman who comforts 
her meticulously but unemotionally, as 
though smoothing a so00-franc note. She 
flies back to her gilded cage in time to 
preen and twitter for the man who keeps 
her for the same reasons he keeps a sec- 
ond car: convenience and ostentation. 
Her songwriters arrive, and the canary 
mechanically warbles a few love songs she 
has sung a hundred times before without 
a pulse of feeling; but suddenly now they 
crush her heart and she flies into the 
street again. Death is everywhere: in the 
broadcasts from Algeria, in the movie she 
drops in on, in the jaws of the street- 
corner showman who cheerily passes the 
hat as he swallows frogs alive. 

So far so good. The cinematography 
(Jean Rabier) is imaginative, if some- 
times cute. The quality of street life in 
Paris is fetchingly evoked. And the fact 
of death in the midst of life is realized 
with horrible power in the image of the 
filthy cancer hidden in the glowing girl. 
But the film intends to show more than 
this. It intends to show a crise de l’éme, 
“a profound transformation of the being.” 
It doesn’t. For one thing, Actress Mar- 
chand’s face is no more capable of trans- 
formation than a kewpie doll’s. For an- 
other, Director Varda suddenly twists the 
heroine's harm into a happy ending which 
sentimentally suggests that every shroud 
has a silver lining. 


Tales of Paris. Some things a girl just 
can’t admit. Not in Paris. Not when she’s 
18, and the best years of her life are 
almost over. So Sophie (Catherine De- 
neuve) gulps and announces with a supe- 
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MARCHAND & Davray IN “CLEO” 
Some shrouds have a silver lining. 


rior smirk: “Of course I have a lover> 
He’s terribly passionate. He makes me 
undress in the car, right in the middle of 
town, with the chauffeur sitting up front.” 

The other girls grin. “Really? And 
where do you meet?” 

“Oh,” says Sophie grandly, “he’s taken 
a flat for us.” 

The enemy closes in. “Ha! You expect 
us-to believe that? What's the address?” 

Sophie is superb. “Number Six, Place 
Violet,” she announces with a shrug. 





DENEUVE IN “TALES” 
Some things a girl can't admit. 


That night two spies creep up to No. 6 
and wait to see if Sophie shows. She 
shows, walks casually through the lobby, 
starts up the stairs. The spies come creep- 
ing after. On the top floor Sophie knocks 
at a door. It opens. “Ah, mon amour!” she 
cries in a carrying voice. leaps into her 
best girl friend’s bedroom and slams the 
door. The spies creep up and listen. 

“Ah, mon amour!” croaks Sophie's 
friend, doing her best to talk like a man. 

“Eeeeee!” squeals Sophie. “You're 
tearing my dress!” 

Then both girls jump up and down on 
the bed until the spies, overwhelmed with 
evidence, stare at each other in horror and 
delight and creep away home to dream. 

And what happens then? Something 
silly and touching. Something that ends 
the story—which was written by Roger 
Vadim and directed by Mare Allegret— 
almost as amusingly as it begins. A pity 
that the three other Tales in this amorous 
anthology are nothing like as good. 


Black & White in Britain 


Flame in the Streets, “Jacko, you've 
got more principles than a monkey’s got 
fleas."’ That’s what the factory owner says, 
and any mug at the bench would say the 
same of Jacko Palmer (John Mills). He's 
the best man in the shop, bar none. He’s a 
hard worker, a faithful husband, a devot- 
ed father and a loyal subject of the Queen. 
But first, last and always Jacko is a union 
man: first at every meeting and the last 
to go, president of the shop council since 
the year dot. What’s right for the union 
is right for Jacko, and what’s wrong for 
the union he fights till he sweats till his 
hat floats. 

Race prejudice, in Jacko’s opinion, is 
wrong for the union, a democratic organi- 
zation in which the color of a man’s skin 
counts no more than the color of his socks, 
as long as his dues are paid. So one night 
when some chaps stand up and start blith- 
ering about the “bloody spades,”’ old Jacko 
sees red, and before they can pull their 
ears in he’s giving them what for in five 
sharps and never mind the broken win- 
dows. Jolly good show. But is it anything 
more than a show? How deep are Jacko’s 
principles rooted? Before the hot words 
are cool on his tongue, destiny asks him 
the trite but inevitable and possibly de- 
cisive question: Would you want your 
daughter to marry a Negro? 

Jacko’s answer is apparently intended 
to represent the answer of the average 
working-class Englishman: “Lord knows I 
wish she wouldn't. But if the poor dear is 
all that set on ruining her life, I don’t see 
how I can stop her. As I see it, we shall 
all have to button up and take the bitter 
with the better.” The answer, though skill- 
fully expounded by Actor Mills, is less 
than illuminating. and the film, as a dis- 
cussion of the race problem in Britain, is 
less than memorable. But it is sincere and 
careful, and it usefully reminds a many- 
colored humanity that the cause and cure 
of the race complex is everywhere the 
same. Fear alone builds barriers between 
men, and love alone can cast out fear. 
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Lions & Cubs 


THe THin Reo Line (495 pp.J— 
James Jones—Scribners ($5.95). 

Bic Sur (241 pp.}—Jack Kerouac— 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ($4.50). 


America’s once promising crop of young 
postwar writers has so far shown no knack 
at all for growing old great-fully. Critics, 
casting about for the causes of failed 
promise, justly note a complex of external 
factors: the loss of old, stable values once 
held in common between readers and 
writer; the absence of a society sufficiently 
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JAMEs JONES 
A deck inscrutably stacked. 





established to provide the potential novel- 
ist with a rich background of mores and 
customs for his characters. But much of 
the trouble is internal. So few younger 
novelists age well these days because so 
many of them have difficulty in growing 
up at all. 

No sadder cases in point can be cited 
than James (From Here to Eternity) 
Jones and Jack (On the Road) Kerouac. 
Each was once hailed. with a certain jus- 
a literary lion cub whose full- 
throated roar might one day echo through 
the sparse jungle of contemporary U.S. 
fiction. Yet today, four books and some 
2 later. James Jones, at 42 
looks more like a one-shot 
author. And irrepressible Jack Kerouac 
40. twelve volumes and some 2.200 pages 
from his first a confirmed 
one-vein literary minor. 

Dirty Deal. Philosophically, Jones has 
always been that most tiresome of fel- 
a proudly ignorant cynic who is 
convinced that the inscrutably stacked 
deck of the universe will always produce 
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a dirty deal. But as a writer, at least in 
Eternity, he had rare storytelling power. 
Prizes (the 1952 National Book Award) 
and plenty of cash (mainly from Holly- 
wood) gave Jones a mobility he might 
have used to grow beyond his army 
themes. Unhappily his latest book. The 
Thin Red Line, like those preceding it. 
has not reached out to new subjects or 
ideas. Instead. it turns back again to the 
army—still, apparently, the only world 
Jones knows—to document the complete 
experience of his infantry company in 
the U.S. battle for Guadalcanal in 1942. 

Ex-Private Jones's long, hard-written 
effort to be the Marcel Proust of C-for- 
Charlie Company's baptism of fire is not 
without virtues. His narrative of the com- 
pany’s action switches focus from soldier 
to soldier, skillfully managing to re-create 
a steadily developing. complex assau!t on 
a pair of Japanese-held hills. Without 
seeming to interrupt. it examines each 
individual's reactions to his own private 
world of pride and fear. But much of 
what Jones tells of the men—their need 
to prove their manhood, the revival- 
meeting frenzy that carries them forward, 
the nearly insane numbness that battle 
finally brings them—has been touched 
on often before. 

Locked into his peculiarly American 
narrative style (it might well be called 
“feces on the barroom floor realism”), 
Jones ends by piling grisly detail upon 
grisly detail without being wise or elo- 
quent enough to give the accumulation 
shape or meaning. He exposes nothing 
even vaguely profound about the com- 
pany’s inner experience, and most of the 
time seems hardly more articulate about 
emotions than the poor numbed soldiers 
whose traumatic anguish he once shared. 

Perpetual Movie. No stacked-deck de- 
terminist, Jack Kerouac has been a hap- 
pily adoring pantheist who regards the 
world and man as set and characters in a 
perpetual movie that God. a heavenly 
Darryl F. Zanuck, enjoys making and 
watching. Nobody was planning to give 
Kerouac the Nobel Prize for On the 
Road, The Dharma Bums or the string of 
other books about himself (under the 
fictional name Jack Duluoz) that cheer- 
fully celebrate the joys of bed, bumming 
and Zen Buddhism. But he had a rollick- 
ing. coin-as-you-go poetic style that re- 
created a direct, personal, uniquely Amer- 
ican experience. He seemed secure as a 
perpetual adolescent—free of thought, 
full of feeling blessedly zooming back 
and forth across the country. 

Alas, a cruel thought has intruded upon 
Kerouac’s world. Though he has managed 
to write a book about this fell experience, 
it is clear that things will never be the 
same again—‘like those pathetic five 
highschool kids.” he explains, “who came 
to my door one night wearing jackets that 
said ‘Dharma Bums’ on them, all expect- 
ing me to be 25 years old . . and here I 
am old enough to be their father.” 

What can a beat do when he is too old 





to go on the road? He can go on the sauce. 
In Big Sur Jack does. But swilling bour- 
bon and ginger ale doesn’t seem to help. 
As a last straw, Jack makes it down to a 
lonely cabin on Big Sur, the scenic head- 
land below Monterey where Ur-Beat Hen- 
ry Miller has found his haven. He com- 
munes with nature: a bug he tenderly 
rescues from drowning, an old mule who 
looks at him with ‘“Garden-of-Eden eyes.’ 

Eatless Days. Soon he is off again, back 
to five eatless days on the sauce. back to 
his San Francisco pals, back to a skinny 
but accommodating fashion model. “I 
want us to get married.” she urges him 
“and settle down to a sensible understand- 
ing about eternal things.” But the King 
of the Beats is not fooled. “I see it all 


JacK Kerovac 
A bug rescued from drowning. 


raving before me.’ he mumbles, “the end- 
less yakking kitchen mouthings of life. 
the long dark grave of tomby talks under 
midnight kitchen bulbs.” In the end he 
settles for a howling emotional crisis— 
which on a grown-up would look very 
much like the DTs. 

A child's first touch of cold mortality— 
even when it occurs in a man of 41—may 
seem ridiculous, and is certainly pathetic. 
In Kerouac’s case, though, there may be 
compensations. Think of the books, man, a 
whole new series: The Dharma Bums 
Grow Up, The Dharma Bums on Wall 
Street. Who Knows, maybe even The 
Dharma Bums in the White House? 


Woman on a Ledge 


THe SHATTERED Giass (337 pp.|)—Jean 
Ariss—Knopft ($4.95). 


Her mood was that of a woman on a 
window ledge deciding whether or not to 
jump. She had just lost her only son 
through a fatal illness; her marriage was 
on the rocks, and her husband had grate- 
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When you travel on business, plan to 
stay at an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
Business travelers like our convenient, 
downtown locations...our comfort- 
able, air-conditioned rooms with radio 
and TV...our delicious food. Rates are 
moderate; parking is free in most loca- 
tions, and (if you plan to travel with 
your family) remember that there is 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12, 
For immediate 

reservations in 
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Executive Offices: 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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fully fled to a new job in another state. 

When she met the new man, he ap- 
peared as a rescuer. Slow-spoken, with “a 
crooked, diffident smile” and an endless 
supply of incredible stories, he snapped 
her out of her navel-staring apathy. A 
brilliant architect. he claimed to be 
trapped by an indifferent wife. a hostile 
mother and a satanic father—a million- 
aire who made his own laws and found 
pleasure in destroying whatever his son 
created. Unlikely as these stories seemed, 
each one that the woman investigated in- 
variably checked out. All of her dammed 
up passion and maternity were placed at 
the man’s service. Her resources of love, 
she thought, were as vast as the ocean. 
But she had never before met anyone like 
the man: his need was as deep as the pit 
of hell, and as terrible. 

This second novel by Author Jean ( The 
Quick Vears) Ariss, 47, a Californian with 
an artist-husband and five children, is 
flawed by her refusal to give proper names 
to her leading characters. As in a morality 
play, they are labeled the man, the wom- 
an, the father, Another seeming handicap 
is that the man proves to be a contirmed 
alcoholic who re-enacts the Lost Weekend 
gamut from DTs to strait jackets to the 
shameless cadging of money and sympathy. 

But the novel triumphs because it is a 
beautifully rendered love story and not a 
tract on alcoholism. More important than 
the man’s falls from the wagon are his 
stubborn returns to sobriety and his fierce 
determination to be worthy of the wom- 
an and himself. He fails ultimately, going 
down again and again before the woman 
finally gives up her futile attempts at 
rescue. But only hope has faded; love has 
not. “He's like a child.” she thinks at the 
end, watching the deterioration of his 
mind and body. But she adds: “If you 
have a child whose brain isn't developing 
properly, you don’t turn against him, | or | 
love him less.” 





Incongruous Crusoe 


Boswett's JouRNAL OF A TOUR TO THE 
Heerioes with Samuet JoHnson, LL.D. 
(520 pp.) —Edited by Frederick A. Pottle 
an Charles H. Bennett—McGraw-Hill/ 
($10). 


Boswell’s matchless life of Dr. Johnson 
made rather small potatoes of their en- 
gaging tour together through the Hebri- 
des. But“the tour was unforgettable in 
many ways—and this eighth volume of 
Yale University’s edition of Boswell’s pa- 
pers lets the reader count the ways. It 
pictures Johnson—the most ungainly of 
oldsters, the most nearsighted of onlook- 
ers, the most sedentary of talkers, the 
most fanatical of Londoners—perched 
atop tiny horses. half-drowned in pitching 
vessels, sleeping in chilly barns and clam- 
bering over rocks in remote Scottish is- 
lands. And by the side of this most in- 
congruous of Crusoes trudges the most 
inspired of Man Fridays. 

Published in 1785, Boswell’s Tour 
proved a sort of tryout for the Life that 
appeared six years later. But the pub- 
' lished Tour varied considerably from the 
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JoHNson’s Sprrtt EXHORTING BOSWELL 
Enough to frighten a ghost. 


actual journal that Boswell kept. most of 
which turned up a generation ago in a 
croquet box at an Irish castle. First 
brought out in 1936. the journal is now 
reprinted with much supplementary mate- 
rial drawn from documents that have 
since come to light. Densely annotated, 
the present volume is as formidable as 
Johnson, but much of it, freed of foot- 
notes, is also as chatty as only Boswell 
could be. 

Endless Gibes. The Tour has a double 
value to the very degree that Boswell had 
a double aim in writing it. His first con- 
cern was his hero. and only his second the 
Hebrides. The two objectives sometimes 
gloriously combine, but they can just as 
gloriously clash. Scotland was always for 
Johnson a pet target that he waggishly 
exploited as a pet aversion; it produced 
endless gibes on tour as well as at home. 
When Johnson was shown a Scottish for- 
est. he remarked that he would have 
called it a heath. As for Scottish scenery: 
“The noblest prospect that a Scotchman 
ever sees is the high road that leads him 
to London.” But he could poke fun at 
himself as well; asked if he would not 
start if he saw a ghost. he answered, 
“T hope not. If I did, I should frighten 
the ghost.” 

But if the tour aroused Johnson's antic 
side, it aroused his antiquarian side even 
more. On the islands—Raasay and Skye 
and Mull—there were still feudal forms 
of life, clans and chieftains, Macdonalds 
and MacLeods and Macleans. There were 
ruins and grottoes, homely customs, and 
high ritualized hospitality. Johnson per- 
ambulated, gazed and pontificated. He 
could also be playful as well as senten- 
tious. When a young bride sat on his knee 
and hugged and kissed him, the 64-year- 
old lexicographer said: “Do it again and 
let us see who will tire first.” 

Rowers & Reapers. As against his un- 
surpassed ear for talk, Boswell’s eye for 
travel was merely superior. He had a 
feeling for the picturesque: the boatmen 
singing as they crossed to Raasay and, 
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put on paper! What’s more, “Thermo-Fax” Copying Ma- = your local “Thermo-Fax” Copying Products dealer, or write 
Chines are amazingly inexpensive SO Inexpensive, you < . to 3M Company, Department DBE-9142, St. Paul 19, Minn. 
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as we came to shore. the music of rowers 
was succeeded by that of reapers.’ He 
recorded traditions: whenever the head of 
the MacLeods or the Macdonalds died 
his sword was given to the head of the 
other clan. But what haunted the islands 
like a ghost was nothing ancient; it was 
the hiding out there. 28 years before. of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, the Young Pre- 
tender. Many who had risked their lives 
for him had tales to tell. such as Malcolm 
MacLeod’s: “I went to London to be 
hanged and came | back | down in a chaise 





‘The Insured will be regarded as totally disabled 


when, by reason of accidental bodily injury or by with Miss Flora Macdonald.” That young 
sickness, his average monthly earned income for a et. Faineapiaied Por Deeg: ie Prince 
- / escape. became the travelers’ hostess a 
period of four months has not exceeded: one-fourth little woman” of 51. married to a Mac- 
of his former earned income (averaged monthly for donald kinsman and about to emigrate to 
. . : 7 North Carolina. She gave Dr. Johnson the 

the twelve months immediately preceding such four same bed that the Prince had slept in. It 
months).’’ This is how totaJ disability is defined in inspired in him, he announced afterwards, 


: ‘ wn HK no “ambitious thoughts.” 
our contract. It is, as you will see if you compare it 


with others, unique. It typifies the big benefits you 
find in the Mutual Benefit Life policy. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - SINCE 1845 





why will women lay — 
three dollars for skin . 
cream and no more 

than twenty-five 


cents for a bar of soap? 





Hans KEILSON 
The elks needed the wolves. 






Anatomy of Hatred 


THe DEATH tHe Aoversary (208 
pp.}—Hans Keilson—Orion ($3.95). 





Expressly 





By consumer motivation analysis, we find scape . b . H 

~antit : ; usiness in : , 
Eee ter eas Pain eee for men with Since Adolf Hitler, an outpouring of 
promise of making women beautiful as well as clean writing has tried to explain the violence 


Now, an enlightening, well written FREE brochure 
entitled “DOLLAR PROFITS THROUGH ADVER 
PISING” gives information on how to get the best 
results for 
limited budget) 


that human beings do to one another. 
Nagging questions persist: Why did so 
many acquiesce in Hitler's evil? Why did 
sO many Jews go quietly to their deaths 


SCOTLAND 


only daily jets to 


our advertising dollar (even with a 















Manufacturers looking for new-product-introduction when they had a good chance of resisting? 
ideas, ways to increase present share of market, de Se ge LORE: “i 
veloping a product personality, or moving into a Fiction. rather than scholarship. has sup 
new mare will find this brochure both inter plied the shrewder answers. Perhaps the 
esting ane fo t 
ease is da lars 2 a ce profoundest explanation to date comes 
i ; } 
from the pen of a Jewish writer driven 
; LANCASTER ADVERTISING, INC. | non-stop from New York om the | Jewish writer dri 
| 210 East 53rd Street New York, New York | trow rermana in 1936 and no Wing In 
Gentlemen | Holland. Hans Keilson’s novel subtly and 
| : 
| Please send me your FREE brochure | eloquently probes the ambivalent relation 
"DOLLAR PROFITS THROUGH ADVERTISING | S ; ; 
| Our company would like suggestions for a (Large of victim with aggressor. 
[ Beem Slate hele denice Prvarom Haase hove your | Keilson traces the growth of hatred in 
advertising consultant call me for an appointment 
| F a his leading character as other writers trace 
NAME : ; fk biti R enn 
| | Scandinavian Airlines System love or self-knowledge. When a small 
| FIRM | 638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. child, the nameless hero gets his first ink- 
| ADDRESS | or see your SAS travel agent. ling that he has an enemy. In hushed 
| city ZONE STATE | voices, his parents discuss a party leader 
I ZONE TATE : 
| | called B.. a thinly disguised Hitler who is 
| BUSINESS TELEPHONE 


rising to power by attacking a minority, 
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Mennen Speed Stick is so mansize, it 


times the area of a narrow roll-on. 
dorant men like! Clean, fast and — 


“up pops stick! No drip or damp- 
SS, no messy rub-in. One stroke daily 


d-the-clock! Won't irritate normal — 


‘And the scent—all man! 














COMPACT price 
DELUXE features 


COMPACT DELUXE is its name, and its promise. And this Webcor-built 
lightweight portable tape recorder delivers handsomely—and easily! Records 
and plays back at two speeds—3% and 7% ips—dual track. Plays 3”, 5” and 7” 
reels. Comes complete with powerful amplifier, high fidelity speaker, wide 
range microphone, record safety lock, volume and tone controls, record- 
ing level scale, digital tape counter, even slide synchronizer jack—all in a 


sturdy case with washable cover. You get all these WEBCOR 


deluxe features at a compact price of lessthan $100. STYLED FOR SOUND 





Webcor Slide-Tape Synchronizer—The brain that synchronizes sights and sounds — advances 
slides on most remote control projectors, in sync with most Webcor tape recorders. For 
free booklet, write Webcor Inc., 5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 


@» Webcor Inc., Chicago tape recorders, portable and console phono- 
w graphs, radios, components, Dormeyer appliances and power tools 
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| The boy, a member of the minority. feels 
the force of his enemy at school when his 
classmates shun him. His mother’s love is 
| powerless to help, his father is resigned. 
| But a fable he is told gives him insight 
| into his enemy. It tells of Germany’s Kai- 
ser, who was presented with some elks 
by the Czar of Russia and tried to dupli- 
cate their natural habitat. But they all 
| died, because they missed the stimulation 
of the wolves who had preyed on them. 
Initial Obsession. Keilson’s hero comes 
to believe that he, like the elks, must have 
an adversary for his own good. When he 
first hears one of B.’s fanatical speeches, 
| he is enthralled by the depth of his 
| hatred: “No lover can talk more posses- 
Sively of the object of his love than he did 
of me, even though he was cursing me. 
Surely, he was obsessed by me.” The hero 
is convinced that B, needs him as much 
as he needs B.: “He was as uncertain and 
wavering as myself. Gripped by the fear 
of being a stranger to himself. he has 
raised up an adversary, me, and has paint- 
ed my image on the wall, as the old 





painters painted their icons with sweating 
hands when their demon took possession 
of them.’ 

With such sympathy for his adversary 
the hero is powerless to act against him. 
Though accused of cowardice. he refuses to 
join his fellow victims in resistance. He 
dreams of eventual reconciliation with his 
adversary Jubilation, all, all. without 
distinction, friends and enemies.” But 
when B. seizes power, such illusions are 
shattered. B.’s hatred turns out to be bar- 
ren and implacable, his cruelty an end in 
itself. “Even hatred cannot exist without 
a drop of love,” the hero muses, “or it is 
no longer hatred but a cold devastation. a 
heavy mist across the fields that blots out 
every path: unachieved creation.” Now 
that the bond of enmity has snapped, he is 
at last willing to fight. 

What distinguishes Keilson from other 
writers on the Nazi era is his uncanny 
understanding of the persecutor as well as 
the persecuted. He realizes that the terror- 
ist is vulnerable as well as brutal. He ten- 
derly describes a nocturnal raid on a 
minority cemetery by young party re- 
cruits: their initiation into Nazi-type bru- 
tality. Scared and disgusted, one starts to 
Stutter, another has an attack of diarrhea, 
a third gouges his eye. An orphan, remind- 
ed of his parents’ grave, tears up the ce ne- 
tery more ferociously than anyone else 
“as though he wanted to scratch the bur- 
ied bones out of the ground.’ 

Keilson’s novel is, at least in part, auto- 
biographical. Like his hero, Keilson joined 
the Resistance after years of anguish 
helped Jews ind downed pilots escape 
trom occupied Holland. In 1942 he wrote 
the first 4o pages of The Death of th 
Adversary, buried them in his garden for 
the duration of the war. “If ever I can 
out of this war alive,” he vowed, “TI k 
I was going to be a psychiatrist.” Tox 
he is a practicing psychoanalyst in Am- 








sterdam and writes poetry and fiction o1 
the side. “Everybody writes novels abou 
love and/or sex,” he says. “My book 
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on the following pages are a part of this po 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has caused this 
its date of issue. 


Gifts of Life Insurance have a double advantage 


Advantage tothe giver: gifts of lifeinsurance 
reduce your potential liability for taxes. 
The advantage to the receiver: all the ben- 
efits in the life insurance policy you give. 

As you probably know, gifts of life insur- 
ance can be some of the tax-free gifts you 
may make, in limited amounts, each and 
every year. Your New York Life Agent, in 
cooperation with your lawyer, can help you 
develop an insurance gift plan with these 


Life Insurance # Group Ir 
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benefits to you and to the recipient: 
ws It reduces your potential liability for 
estate taxes. = It provides increasing cash 
values which can be used by your donee 
for some worth-while purpose, @ It gives 
your donee a “self-managing" property. 
ws It develops no special publicity. 
Equally important, life insurance is an 
excellent gift property since it provides 
valuable protection benefits over and 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ,,)/ 


N c 
Leader in Business Insurance hy hie 


above its market or cash value. 

Start planning your insurance gift pro- 
gram now. Remember, if this year's gift 
tax exclusion isn't used this year, it's lost 
forever! 

Call your New York Life Agent soon. 
Or write: New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. Tl-22, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario.) 
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Home Delivery from A to...1 


(Airlines to Tuxedos!) 


Clearly, no advertiser can stand 
up against competition unless he 
can move his goods store by store 
and home by home. 


But in a market big as Chicago, 
“home by home” means 2,100,000 
households and 7,000,000 con- 
sumers, with 16 billion dollars of 
annual disposable income! 

That’s why advertisers find 
“home delivery” in Chicago means 
WIND, the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company radio station. 


Why do so many use WIND so 
regularly: from airlines, alumi- 
num and automobiles...beverages 
and cigarettes...gasolines, grocer- 
ies and tuxedos...through the full 
alphabet of national and local 
advertisers? 


WIND delivers more homes, 
throughout the Metropolitan 
Area, than any other Chicago 

cad 


radio station; 31% more adult 
men and 53%, more adult women 


than the second station (6:00 am- 
7:00 pm, M-F, per avg. qtr. hr.). 


Yet there’s much more to it 
than cold statistics. It is only 
through WIND’s vigorous achieve- 
ments as a community force that 
it generates its power as a business 
force, and has become Chicago’s 
leadership-station. 


One sees this clearly in the five 
dimensions of responsible radio 
WIND brings into Chicago, briefly 
summarized as: Community In- 
volvement, Entertainment, News, 
Personalities and Public Affairs. 


Plus a sixth dimension: the con- 
tributions to programming and 
service made possible by the 
group operations of the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Stations. 


All six are the hallmark of 
the Westinghouse stations, whose 
effectiveness is measured by their 
impact as prime movers of ideas, 
goods...and people. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


©Oo® 


WBZ, WBZ.-TV, Boston; KDKA. KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; WJZ-TV, Baltimore; KYW, KYW-TV, Cleveland; 
WOWO, Fort Wayne; WIND, Chicago; KPIX, San Francisco and WINS, New York 








The most unnerving sight a hostile sub can see 


Woe is the submarine commander who 
cautiously pokes up his periscope for a 
look around before he surfaces—only to 


see a U.S. Navy P3V swooping down on 





him. Too late now to seek the sanctuary 
of the deep! 
But the prey is not always so easy to 


For the P3\ 


reaches of the sea, through which enemy 


find must patrol vast 





subs can prowl in near-perfect anonym- 
a threat to 


istic missiles 


ity. Large fleets of them are 


our shipping 





And now 


launched from submerged nuclear- 


powered subs are a growing threat to our 


cities —even those far inland 
Never before has the task of the 
Navy's Antisubmarine Warfare forces 


been so difficult, nor the need for new 
To help the 
Navy develop better ways to detect 


defensive weapons so acute 


and identify hostile subs, Lockheed’s 


LOCKHEED 





ASW/Ocean Systems Organization is 
coordinating a corporation-wide research 
program in the new sciences of the sea 
Lockheed, 
Orion, latest of the long line of hunter- 
killer aircraft Lockheed has been build- 
ing for the Navy since 1946 
LOCKHEED 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircraft 
Satellites, Missiles 
Propulsion, Nucleonics 
Ocean Sy 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
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craft, Electronics 





Shipbuilding 
Research. 
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The flavor of Old Taylor 86 is so fine your pleasure lasts right down to the 


bourbon dew on the ice. It is Kentucky bourbon bottled at the peak of perfection. 
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